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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; ard 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 


acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Rumours of war in the Near East have increased in 
Towards 


that war had become inevitable. Instead of any relaxa- 
tion of the strain between Austria-Hungary and Servia 
as the result of communications between the Powers, 
recriminations between the two countries were growing 
in bitterness, and it was believed that Austria-Hungary 
intended within a day or two handing an ultimatum to 
Servia demanding the withdrawal of her troops from 
the frontier. The week has passed, however, without 
this danger-point being reached; and it seems hardly 
conceivable that the Powers will be unable to deal with 
Servia and prevent her from dragging Europe into war 
by her recklessness and folly. So far the difficulty arises 
from the peculiar relation of Russia to Servia as a Slav 
nation, and of Germany to her ally Austria. 


If the courage of the Shah’s forces were equal to their 
master’s obstinacy, news might come at any moment of 
a battle at Tabriz. The Shah is unable to restore order, 
as he is unwilling to restore the Constitution. Sup- 
pressed in one direction, the Nationalist movement 
acquires strength in another; the Shah’s brother is a 
prisoner in the hands of the revolutionaries, and Tabriz 
is held in force by the Nationalists. There has been 
talk of inducing his Majesty to compromise matters by 
an agreement on the part of Great Britain and Russia 
to provide him with funds. Great Britain and Russia 
are hardly likely to do anything of the sort. Without 


funds the Shah is helpless, and the essential question 
really is how long the existing chaos will be allowed to 
continue without intervention on behalf of interests 
whose only concern is to sce the quarrel ended. 


of Azeff by the debate in the Douma. M. Stolypin de- 
clared in his speech, as the Government had already done, 
that there was no evidence of Azeff having himself taken 
part in crimes. The cue of the parties hostile to the 
Government is to make out Azeff to be employed by the 
police as agent provocateur ; but there is no evidence to 
~ show that he went beyond his instructions as agent 
indicateur, or beyond his réle of police spy. 


| 
| Not much more light has been thrown on the question 


Two letters alleged to have been written by Azeff to the 
revolutionary tribunal in Paris early in January were 
read in the Douma. If they are authentic Azeff defends 
himself by recalling the leading part he had played in 
founding the organisation and in murders such as that 
of the Grand Duke Serge. Obviously he would take 
this line ; and the letters prove nothing. M. Stolypin’s 
answer is much more conclusive. Up to 1906 Azeff was 
not in all the secrets of the central organisation, and 
therefore could not be answerable for the failure to fore- 
stall the murders which were perpetrated. After 1906, 
when he became a member of the central committee, not 
a single political murder was carried out by it. 


A committee of Ministers and Deputies are now 
sitting in Paris with a view to revise the proposed 
tariff, but they have not yet passed metals and 
textiles, two of the industries in which British trade is 
most affected by the new scheme. So far, however, 
much revision cannot be expected. The committee have 
to deal with ‘‘ all countries alike ’’, and there is not 
the smallest prospect of any special concessions to the 
United Kingdom, where alone France has a large 
market quite free. The French Government, knowing 
the material value of ‘‘ good relations’? with this 
country, may suggest concessions, but these are promptly 
overruled by the Deputies, which indicates .how little 
their constituents, the French democracy, care for 
l’entente cordiale. 


Lord Morley contented himself with a business-like 
statement on the second reading of the Indian Councils 
Bill. The important new point was his concession of 


senarate representation to Mohammedans on the pro- 
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-vincial councils. On the general difference in their point 
of view as to Indian government, he summed up Lord 
Curzon’s position as efficiency only, his own as efficiency 
aided by political concession. Lord Curzon would not 
quite accept the definition—naturally—but stated broggily 
as efficiency against political concession or good adminis- 
tration against parliamentary methods, we should say it 
well put the attitude of Lord Curzon and Lord Morley 
respectively. Our sympathy is very strongly with Lord 
Curzon. 


Both Lord Curzon and Lord Lansdowne gave a general 
blessing to Lord Morley’s idea, but their criticism was 
too effective to leave much virtue in their benediction. 
Surely no one can read this debate without being at the 
least extremely doubtful of the justification of Lord 
Morley’s proposals. Lord Morley’s proposals they must 
be called advisedly—for the despatches make it clear 
that the scheme before Parliament is not the plan of the 
Government of India. In his proposal to put the native 
on the Viceroy’s Executive Council Lord Morley stands 
alone. The provisions of the Bill—elective native 
representation on provincial councils with no official 
majority; the creation or enlargement of provincial 
governors’ executive councils with native membership— 
this realy means—gradually—government of India by 
talk instead of by action. Anglo-Indian officers are good 
men of action but slow of tongue ; the political native is 
glib-tongued and nothing more. 


The expression ‘‘ hollow mockery ’’ has become a 
disgusting cliché like ‘‘ robbing the hen-roost’’. Yet 
it is hard to find another that fits so well Monday’s 
debate on the Lords. Mr. Balfour had the easiest 
task in his life. But indeed he had no task. Anyone 
with wits could have made light of the Prime Minister 
over this matter. His position is absurd. He knows 
it; and every wise man and every fool knows it. 
There were debates on the fiscal question towards the 
end of last Parliament when the Conservative party 
did not cut a good figure. But surely they were 
never quite so bedraggled as the Liberals were in 
this debate. The ‘‘ Daily News declared next day that 
it was all a question of ‘‘ tactics’. Is Mr. Asquith 
then going to descend to what we have so often heard 
described as Mr. Balfour’s game? Is his grand strategy 
exchanged already for tactics ? 


The whole business being ‘‘ pure skittles ’’, Mr. 
William Redmond was quite the best player of the 
evening. He said that when he came to the House of 
Commons he did not know one lord. But now he 
knows many; because, visiting the House of Lords 
sometimes for recreation, he sees on its benches so many 
men whom he has known as Liberals in the House of 
Commons. It is a pity the creation of two or three 
new Liberal peers could not have been announced in 
Tuesday’s morning papers. That would have been a 
rare stroke. Mr. Asquith would have gone down to 
history for the most daring act of cynicism. If only the 
announcement of Mr. Sinclair’s peerage could have been 
held back till last Tuesday ! 


Vowing in Tuesday’s debate he never had palliated 
cattle-driving in Ireland, never would, Mr. Birrell went 
on forthwith to palliate it. He began by saying plainly 
that it was a ‘‘ very grave and reprehensible offence ’’. 
This is much better than the old description ‘‘ regret- 
table ’’ ; for a wet day or the dropping of a tram ticket 
or by accident treading lightly on a man’s toe is 
regrettable, whereas these are not grave offences. 
But no sooner has Mr. Birrell called cattle-driving by 
one of its right names than, as ill luck will have it, he 
goes on to seem to palliate it by calling it very ‘‘ stupid ’’. 
Grave offences and crimes may be stupid, but this is an 
indiscreet word to apply to crime. Shooting into houses 
at night may be foolish, boycotting may be absurd ; but it 
is not a good way to describe them. And this Mr. Birrell 
very well knows, for he is a master of language—indeed 
one can almost forgive him a lapse now and then, because 
his speeches are so good to hear and read. 


Mr. Birrell is often original too. What more 
original than his argument that to supersede the 
‘* ordinary law ’’ by the Crimes Act would be to 
independence of character among Irish juries? Mr, 
Justice Kenny, he declares, spoke ‘‘ words of gold” 
a while ago in praising Limerick jurors for honesty and 
boldness. They showed true ‘‘ independence of charac. 
ter’’. Now that, says Mr. Birrell, is a plant of slow 
growth. You can’t force it. ‘‘ It can only be forth. 
coming under the operation of the ordinary law.’’ Does 
Mr. Birrell really think that when the law is, through the 
increase of crime, made stricter and more searching, the 
‘* independent character ’’ of people who are not law. 
breakers languishes? ‘The less law, at this rate, the 
more independence. How grandly independent they 
must be, what character they must have, in “ the 
cannibal islands ”’ ! 


There is an offence in Ireland, however, which Mr. 
Birrell does not palliate. No wonder Mr. Redmond 
ostentatiously washed his hands of the Government. 
It must have been trying to sit and listen to Mr. 
Birrell’s straight, clear words on ‘‘ exclusive dealing ”. 
We always thought boycotting a very ‘‘ low-down” 
offence. Mr. Birrell said boldly: ‘‘ I cannot express 
the horror and the disgust which afflict my mind at this 
most unsocial, inhuman, unchristian thing, as cowardly 
a thing as anything I can well imagine’. Might it 
not be worth while to stamp out a thing so bad, even 
at the cost of a little independence of character ? 


The Irish Bishops, in their Lenten Pastorals, are de- 
nouncing the League’s work as ‘‘ immoral ’’, which 
must include those that work the League, of whom 
eighty are in the House of Commons. Now is the time 
for Mr. Dillon M.P. to ‘‘ go to Constantinople for 
my politics ’’. Will he go to the Young Turks or to the 
old Turks ? 


It has been said that the words ‘‘ Made in Germany ” 
began years ago to stir up ill-feeling between Germany 
and England. May the cryptic device ‘‘ Deanta i 
nEirinn ’’, which Mr. Boland M.P. patriotically wishes 
Irishmen to take for a crest, not cause such rancour! 
With Erse compulsory by-and-by, all Irishmen will come 
to know what the words mean—‘‘ Made in Ireland ”’. 
Certainly if this mark of origin serve to make Ireland 
more prosperous, all English people should welcome it— 
Unionists especially. In commerce is perhaps the only 
and sure way for Irish minds to forget Cromwell. 


Mr. Winston Churchill has not lived in vain; he has 
been criticised in the House by Mr. Balfour—‘‘ The 
President of the Board of ‘Trade, who is going to follow 
me, and perhaps to reply to me’’. Still the true steel, 
so finely edged and so delicately handled that every cut 
is cnough of a compliment to keep the political reputa- 
tion of the patient alive for a whole Parliament. In 
addition, Mr. Churchill's is prolonged by the unbounded 
confidence of at least one, namely, Mr. Churchill. 


Another suffragette scene ; a few silly women straggle 
up to the strangers’ entrance to the House of Commons, 
where they find themselves barred by a line of police: 
check-mate : then in a passion at losing the game two or 
three of them butt the police, and find their way, unhurt, 
to the police station. Another crowd of silly women, a 
little later, start to invade Mr. Asquith at dinner in 
Brooks’s : check-mate again: and the women straggle 
back dejected. Altogether some twenty-seven of them 
have been arrested. \WVhat do these feeble folk think 
they have gained by playing this stale farce over again? 


In the interests of ‘‘ sound finance ’’ Mr. Asquith hopes 
to welcome Mr. T. G. Bowles back to the House of 
Commons. It amuses one a little to think of Mr. Bowles’ 
chief success in sound finance. It was a long, bold, 
extremely able opposition to what was and is looked 
on by radicals as the masterpiece of radical finance— 
Sir William Harcourt’s Death Duties. Mr. Lloyd 


George once told us he thought Mr. Bowles and Mr. 
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Healy about the two cleverest men in the House. We 
wonder what he would think of Mr. Bowles to-day, if he 
could have Mr. Bowles’ very candid opinion of the 
“sound finance ’’ of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But really we don’t quite know whether Mr. Asquith is 

ing Mr. Bowles’ leg in talking of sound finance, or 
Mr. Bowles Mr. Asquith’s leg in talking of ‘‘ my trusted 


leader ’’. 


The truth is, this Glasgow election is humbug largely. 
Whereas Mr. Churchill was anything that might turn up, 
Mr. Bowles is no more radical than he is philosopher or 
saint. He is a tory if anything in party politics. He 
chances to-day to be playing at radicalism because office 
was not—as it should have been—found for him years 

o when Lord Salisbury came into power. Mr. Bowles 
was left out, chiefly because Mr. Powell Williams and 
certain other followers of Mr. Chamberlain had to be 
taken in. We remember Lord Salisbury’s curious 
letter about the ‘‘ peculiar circumstances ”’ in which he 
made his Government. True, Lord Salisbury did take 
into office Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Bowles’ dear friend; but 
much as we love our dear friends in politics we may not 
always long to see them preferred before ourselves. 


The Liberal press thinks that Taunton, with its 
thousand odd votes for Mr. Smith, should startle the 
Conservative party. Well, seeing the Conservatives got 
their man in by a record majority, we know no reason 
why they should be startled—save by pleasure. The 
truth is Taunton, though it might bear with a quiet-going 
Liberal now and again, is not the place to put up with 
astonishing candidates like Mr. Frank Smith. Mr. 
Keir Hardie just before the poll sent a frenzied message 
of hope that ‘‘ God might help His own ’’. That was 
egregious stuff. 


On Wednesday Mr. Arnold-Forster put the thrilling 
question, What should we do with foreign soldiers who 
were here if war broke out between their country and our 
own? Should we arrest them or send them away to 
fight against us? Let us suppose they were the spies 
who are so alarming. The Attorney-General is not pre- 
pared to say what he should advise. He admits, how- 
ever, that for strictly military reasons we are entitled 
todetain and intern soldiers found here at the outbreak 
of war. Whether we ought to do it or not he does not 
say. Civilians who are liable to military service may 
come under this rule ; but the Attorney-General says he 
has no doubt we should follow ‘‘ the humane and 
chivalrous practice ’’ of giving them a reasonable time 
to leave. France even gave German subjects special 
railway facilities for getting away when the war broke 
out. Mr. Arnold-Forster must have expected some such 
answer ; but was he satisfied or dissatisfied with it we 
wonder? Are those spies worrying him? 


As reporters are not admitted to Cabinet Councils— 
though by-and-bye they probably will be—the rumours 
about the fight in the Government between Little 
Englanders and Imperialists want exactness. Still no 
doubt there has been ‘‘ discussion ’’’. The Conservative 
section of the Government, consisting of three or four 
men, happily powerful men, cannot possibly see eye to 
eye with, say, Mr. Lloyd George in this matter. With 
the Prime Minister, openly or secretly, of their party, 
they seem to have prevailed. But at best such a victory 
isnot great. They may insist on a few more millions 
Spread over a number of years. It would be in the nature 
of a compromise. Unless a Conservative Government 
comes in ere long we shall be slipping behind the two- 
Power standard. 


The press and stage boom of territorialism is having 
Some success. Quite a number of men have been 
Stimulated to join. Mr. Haldane’s army has become a 
popular sensation—and there it is likely to end. The 
order of the day seems to be this : so long as we get the 
men, nothing else matters. A few questions as to these 
men’s quality and their training might, if answered, be 


awkward for this patriotic illusion. But enthusiasm | 


at the moment runs high. The Alliance Insurance 
Company is going to make service as a territorial a 
condition of employment in their office (hardly, we 
suppose, a condition of assurance too?), and Harrod’s 
Stores perhaps, and, we ufiderstand, many others. 


In this there is a zeal of patriotism, and so far we 


admire: but we fear it is not wisdom. This is 
compulsion in an invidious form. Is it even 
legitimate as an industrial condition? Compulsion 


we want indeed, but let it be national, not masters’ 
compulsion of their men. Let it be general and equal, 
not the compulsion of certain employees that others may 
go scot-free. This move is likely to make the whole 
territorial business stink. Better be honest about this 
matter: either a voluntary army or conscription. It 
is the old circus teat ot this Government : trying to ride 
two horses at the same time. They will, of course, part 
and Mr. Haldane fall between Voluntaryism and Con- 
scription. 


Mr. Gladstone said on Monday that he was consider- 
ing legislation as to taking the oath in legal proceedings 
so that there should be no ‘‘ kissing the book ’’. What- 
ever the form of oath may be there must be no alternative 
of kissing left open or it will still goon. Kissing seems 
to be a Protestant ‘‘ superstition ’’. Before the Reforma- 
tion witnesses simply held the book while they repeated 
the oath formula. Perhaps the reverence for the book is 
an element that cannot be dispensed with here : though 
it is in Scotland, where bibliolatry attained its maxi- 
mum. All that will be necessary will be to see that it is 
‘* the book ’’; not, for instance, a ready reckoner tied 
up with red tape, as it was found to be after many years’ 
use in one Court. Perhaps false evidence would not be 
perjury in that case, as some witnesses think it is not if 
they kiss their thumbs instead of the book ; but we do not 
know if this point has ever been decided. The simplest 
way would be to have all witnesses hold up their hands, 
as they may do now if they like. 


Would it be flippant to say that the Criminal Appeal 
Court has decided that a Coleridge, even though he be a 
judge, may use rhetorical and picturesque language? 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, trying a man who, while drunk, 
had killed a woman, told the jury that unless the 
prisoner’s ‘‘ reason was dethroned ’’ by drink they 
might find that he intended to kill her, and so was guilty 
of murder. This, the defence said, misled the jury into 
believing that unless the prisoner was insane—which 
he was not—-he must be guilty of murder ; whereas they 
might have found only that his mind was too muddled 
to have a definite purpose of killing, and so have returned 
a verdict of manslaughter. 


Formerly the Courts held that drunkenness made no 
difference. A man made himself drunk. There is a 
good deal to be said, too, for this; but we have refined 
on drunkenness as we have on insanity. If a man 
muddles through drink into killing another it may be 
manslaughter ; but, as the Court said, it is dangerous 
to go further, and hold that if a man is drunk he there- 
fore cannot commit murder. This excuse will not do. 
As the old judge said: ‘‘ Prisoner, if you say you were 
drunk, what would you have done if you had been 
sober? ”’ 


Certain members of the Bristol Amalgamated Musi- 
cians’ Union and the Bristol Trade Council interposed 
in a dispute about pay between the managers of the 
Palace Theatre, Bristol, and its orchestra. They made 
statements which a jury found to be libels, with 
damages £500. The managers did not sue the trade 
union, but the defendants pleaded that by the Act 
of 1906 they were not liable. Mr. Justice Lawrence 
declined to go into this, and contented himself with 
describing the Act as the most ill-drawn, inartistic and 
ungrammatical Act he had ever come across. He leaves 
the Court of Appeal to unravel it if the defendants are 
not satisfied. Mr. Clement Edwards, who was one of 
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their counsel, must have disliked hearing the Act so 
described which he and his party forced on the Liberal 
Government. 


That absurd Local Government Board order com- 
pelling motorists always to pass tramcars on the off side 
is to be rescinded. Motorists are in future to have the 
same liberty as other drivers have. They may use their 
common-sense as to whether it is better and safer to 
pass on the near or the off side. If they get mixed up in 
an accident and they are shown to be on the wrong side, 
that fact will not be absolute against them. It will 
depend on circumstances, as it does in every running- 
down case. At any rate it will be no longer an offence 
merely to pass on the off side, even if that is the only 
way to prevent an accident or block the traffic. The 
Motor Union and the Local Government Board may both 
be congratulated ; the one on its prompt protest against 
the case of Burton v. Nicholson, the other for so quickly 
responding to a common-sense appeal. It would 
probably be a good thing if the question of speed could 
be left in the same way to the common law. 


The Carnegie Trust has opened a new era for the Scot- 
tish universities, and its trustees are numerous and 
distinguished enough to form an academy in themselves. 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Arthur Riicker are the new members, 
elected at the seventh annual meeting held on Wednes- 
day, to take the place of Lord Kelvin and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry 
Roscoe made enthusiastic speeches (Mr. Balfour 
apologised for his enthusiasm) on the success of the 
endowment of original research by the trust ; and Lord 
Shaw of Dunfermline declared that their scheme of pay- 
ment of students’ fees had been the best co-ordinator of 
the secondary schools of Scotland with the universities 
that could have been devised. 


We cannot go into the figures as to the money the 
trust is spending ; but on original research scholarships, 
studentships, and grants the sum is over £5,000 a year : 
on students’ fees in the universities over £52,000. The 
Scottish universities, through the trust, are saving 
what Mr. Balfour calls wastage of brain by their endow- 
ment of research, and raising the standard of their own 
teaching and that of the secondary schools at the same 
time by assistance to poor students. Scotland still looks 
to education, as she always did, for national success. 


We have discovered this week that it is possible for 
an evening spent in celebrating somebody to be pleasant. 
The recent crush of centenaries had made us more than 
sceptical of this. But the Pepys dinner given by the 
Master and Fellows of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
on Tuesday unquestionably was ‘‘ mighty pleasant ”’ ; in 
fact, there was quite a distinction of pleasantness about 
it. It was all Pepys—strictly Pepysian menu (tansy pud- 
dings and all), Pepysian musick, Pepysian plate—and 
yet, by a rare finesse, not too much Pepys. Sir William 
White gave us just the right dose of Pepys as naval 
administrator, the rector of S. Olave’s gave us Pepys 
the parishioner in the right way, and Sir Frederick 
Bridge allowed one or two Pepysian songs to be heard 
with almost no interruption of jocose comment. (Poor 
Milton had had all his squibs and arrows.) And the 
first page of the manuscript of the Diary—Magdalene’s 
precious possession—open to the guests after dinner, 
was the last and exquisite Pepysian touch. 


Neither the Master nor any other of the hosts was angry 
if one talked of profane things—in other words, of some- 
thing that was not Pepys. And no one tried to dress or 
talk like Pepys. Certainly all the guests were with Lord 
Lytton when he said he had enjoyed every moment of the 
evening, but not with his reservation, ‘‘ until the present 
moment ’’ of his rising to speak. However, he 
did very well if he was happy until the moment of speak- 
ing : few who are going tospeak are. Lord Beaconsfield 
has left it on record that he was not. But one felt on 
what a narrow edge the whole of such an evening runs. 
A shade on the wrong side and all had been a bore. But 
they know how to entertain at Magdalene College. 


THE SERVIAN PROVOCATION. 


WE fancy that even in a good cause most people 
would dislike an intimate acquaintance with the 
assassins of poor Queen Draga and King Alexander, 
That horrible scene of butchery in the Konak a 
Belgrade, horrible as anything in the French Revoly. 
tion, is not precisely the sort of prelude that one 
would choose for a ‘‘ brotherhood in arms ”’ with the 
precious captains and colonels who did the loathsom 
deed, and who, by reason of their doing it, are now the 
leading counsellors of their royal accomplice and the 
leading firebrands of the European crisis. In fact, 
that massacre is much more than the chronological 
antecedent of what is now going on in the East of 
Europe. It may be called very nearly its direct origi 
and effective cause. So long as the fated House of 
Obrenovitch was on the petty throne of Servia, there 
were, to be sure, occasional quarrels with the mighty 
neighbour on the North. When these quarrels became 
more acute than usual, there was ‘“‘ a pig war’’. The 
sale of their pigs in the Austrian and Hungarian markets 
being necessary to the economic existence of the rough 
Servian peasants, an Austro-Hungarian prohibition of 
the import of Servian swine had invariably the most 
emollient effect on Servian opposition. The doughty 
Servian Cabinets hastened to say that they all but 
loved Austria-Hungary with their whole heart, and 
Servian pigs could be again on sale in any form 
which suited Austro-Hungarian epicures. But, as a 
general rule, the Konak was on good terms with the 
Ballplatz, if not with the Hofburg. Precisely on that 
account it became the policy of the Karageorgevitch 
rivals and plotters to cultivate the closest relations with 
the Anti-Hapsburg and Panslavist party. They inter. 
married with Montenegrin Princes, and so became of kin 
with Holy Russia ; and when they exterminated the luck- 
less line of Obrenovitch, there was not a moment’s doubt 
on any side of the border that things were going to be 
made as nasty as possible for Austria-Hungary. King 
Peter Karageorgevitch and his interesting offspring at 
once began to play the Great-Servian and Panslavist 
game for all it was worth. The superabundance and 
superintensity of their Serb and Russ enthusiasm were 
to efface completely any popular prejudices which might 
linger in connexion with the royal ‘‘ bloodbath ’’ and 
the hewing and hacking of woman and man by Servian 
‘* officers and gentlemen ’’. That exuberant Panslavism 
was also intended for those powerful societies in Russia 
which made the war of 1878 in spite of a reluctant Russian 
Government, and which might make another war. 

It is an open secret that the moneys which began 
immediately to spread ‘‘ the Great-Servian idea ’’ among 
the related subjects of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Crown in Bosnia, the Herzegovina, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
and so forth, cannot have come entirely out of the Regi- 
cide purse. The statesmen of Vienna and Pest found 
themselves face to face with a recrudesence of Panslavist 
propagandism, which did not lack money, and which 
found no accidental echo amid the quarrels of Czechs 
and Teutons in Bohemia and Moravia. Schoolmasters 
and priests of Serb race were discovered by the Austro- 
Hungarian Government to have become suddenly parti- 
sans and apostles of ‘‘ Great Servia’’. The picture of 
the virtuous and valorous King Peter was presented to 
village children as the authentic likeness of their Sove- 
reign. The technicai truth that Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were not under the ‘‘ sovereignty ’’ of Austria or 
Hungary was exploited for all it was worth, and some- 
thing over. It was “‘ in the beautiful middle ’’ of these 
intrigues that the event of the Young Turk Revolution 
came off at Constantinople; and we are betraying no 
confidence in repeating that it was precisely these 
intrigues which decided the resolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government to convert its perpetual occupa- 
tion of Bosnia and the Herzegovina into a formal as well 
as actual sovereignty of the Emperor and King. Weare 
also betraying no confidence in adding that Baron von 
Aehrenthal was very far from anticipating the indigna- 
tion with which Ottomans of all creeds and .classes 
received what he had considered to be little more than a 
technical termination of anominal right. Whatever was 
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the character of Ottoman claims in Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, one thing is quite certain : King Peter had neither 
a right of perpetual occupation nor one of suzerain 
_authority anywhere in the place. Belgium would have 
chad as much claim to demand ‘‘ compensation ’’ from 
“Germany for Bismarck-cum-Moltke’s taking of Alsace- 
‘Lorraine from France. There is something ludicrous 
jn the bare notion that a semicivilised nation of a couple 
of million pig jobbers, whose only modern fame comes 
4rom a foul assassination, should let loose a European 
avar on such a ground. 

Ottoman and Muscovite are by no means quite fond of 
each other yet, and we are not at all sure that Grand 
Yizier Hilmi’s views about *‘ the Great-Servian idea ’’— 
‘which he saw at disagreeably close quarters in Mace- 
donia—fundamentally differ from Baron von Aehren- 
thal’s pronouncements. Hilmi in Macedonia found the 
“*Great Serbs’’ very often quite as ‘‘ great black- 
-guards’’’ as any others of the local Christians; and 
«we should be much surprised if the ‘‘ Great Serb *’, even 
«when linked with the Russian Panslavist, is not quite as 


-dittle trusted at Constantinople as at Pest itself. In fact, 


if we saw the Young Turks really professing to play the 
Great-Servian game, the discovery would at once waken 
us to an absolute conviction that the Young Turks meant 
no good either to the peace of Europe in general or to the 
‘freedom of anybody’s constitution in particular. But 
the worst possible omen of all is the increasing warmth of 
the fraternal and co-religious zeal which is being culti- 
‘vated between Holy Moskwa and S. Petersburg in re- 
Aation to King Peter and his cock-sparrow Crown Prince. 
All the firebrands of the Panslavist societies, and all the 
‘kindlers of the firebrands, have been coming more and 
more into the foreground in proportion as the kindred 
‘bravoes at Belgrade rattled the sabre and accumulated 
munitions of war. Sinister suggestions were not with- 
held from the Russian Government itself. A war on 
behalf of the Slav idea would restore more than all the 
diminished popularity of the Little Father and his 
Tchinovniks. Voluntecring to aid the Serb brothers 
was started under the most distinguished auspices. 
Though Austria had not taken an inch of Servian soil, 
‘though, far from extending Austrian occupation, the 
withdrawal from the Sanjak of Novi Bazar had decidedly 
-curtailed it, the journals of all shades of Orthodox opinion 
gave tongue against Austrian aggression, more 
vehemently than if they believed it. The very probable 
rumour that Germany might stand by her ally, if things 
‘came to the worst, became the text for furious taunts 
against Germany. Ina strain of studied insult even the 
““ Novoie Vremya’’, which often shows a relative 
‘moderation, prophesied that when Holy Russia had dis- 
membered the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, the ally at 
Berlin would make haste to beg a share of the remains. 
‘We sce no single indication of a desire to promote 
the peace of Europe in any portion of the Panserb 
and Panslav agitation. It is scarcely honest for the 
“* Times ’’, which used once to represent the staid 
and deliberate opinion of substantial England, to keep 
thrusting King Peter and his evil advisers upon the 
public as a sort of saintly champions of the European 
equilibrium. There is no danger to the European equili- 
brium, now at any rate, from Austria-Hungary. The con- 
version of practical sovereignty into formal sovereignty, 
where there is no extension of territory, but the contrary, 
is in itself a trifling affair. The Turks alone had even 
a technical ground of complaint, and they are now 
‘satisfied. So far the balance of power has been entirely 
undisturbed, and it will be well for British interests all 
over the world if it remains so. Let us suppose that a 
Panslavist crusade did restore the prestige of the 
Tsardom, and that the flame of conquest really fused 
into unity and might the energies and ambition of the 
hundred and fifty millions of Russians. Would that 
tremendous force remain satisfied with ‘‘ compensation 
for Servia’’? Would the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
concerning Persia, for instance, be worth its sheet of 


paper five minutes after Russia had conquered on the 


Danube? At any rate, security for the balance of 
European power will not be strengthened by a militant 
Panslavism on the rampage to the north of the Black 


Sea and a militant Pan-Islamism on the rampage to the 
south of it. Un-English elements in the ‘* Times ’’ may 
take a curious interest in the game of Russian revolu- 
tionists and Moslem innovators. We prefer to remem- 
ber that the Austro-Hungarian monarchy is the country 
in Europe where the Englishman has been persona 
gratissima, from the Elbe to the Iron Gates. Are we to 
jeopardise this historic and valuable friendship for a 
rascal little country like Servia? 


MR. BIRRELL’S APOLOGY. 


T HE grave insult implicitly offered to the Irish bishops 
by Mr. Birrell last Tuesday in the House of 
Commons does not appear as yet to have roused the 
customary indignation of the Irish members. After 
referring to the suspension of the Crimes Act and to the 
Lenten pastorals against the criminal immoralities of the 
League, Mr. Birrell, as reported in the ‘‘ Times ’’, used 
these remarkable words: ‘‘ 1 am not sure also that 
we should find these prelates exercising their religious 
influences in the way they are doing now, supposing 
their country were placed under a coercive rule ’’’. In 
the mind of the Chief Secretary, then, the bishops are 
prepared to exercise or to neglect ‘‘ their religious in- 
fluences ’’ in accordance with political issues, ignoring 
the sacred obligations that ought to guide their official 
conduct on higher grounds than politics. Mr. Birrell 
has not stated his reasons for this, and until he does so 
the matter must be left between himself and those whom 

he accuses. 

It is not easy to decide whether, in the official précis 
of Irish crime which Mr. Birrell laid on the table, 
he was imposing on Parliament or imposed on 
by the officials. For county after county the 
document reads, ‘‘ County very peaceable’’; but, 
unfortunately for the fiction, it touches here and there 
on regions as to which we have independent proof. 
Take, for instance, the county of Mayo, not at all 
among the worst. Here the information is ‘‘ Continues 
peaceable *’; but, to our awn knowledge, the outrages 
for the past month are at the rate of about a hundred a 
year ; there are about a score of victims under continuous 
police protection, not to mention the scores unprotected ; 
and there is one of the worst examples of boycotting in 
all Ireland, continued from year to year under the eyes 
of the police and with the knowledge of the Government. 
This is the case of Crannagh, where the owner of grass 
land, by private arrangement with the tenants adjoining 
it, agreed, at their request, to divide it for the enlarge- 
ment of their holdings. For vesting ‘‘ tenants’ 
interest ’’ in them they paid the owner, in a free bargain, 
as they would if buying farms from one another, but at 
a far lower price. When this example of relieving. 
congestion by freedom of contract between man and 
man had been arranged, with the leases signed, a local 
branch of the League arose and ordered that it must not 
be, at the same time laying down a law of its own, with 
new conditions, on which the Leaguers might ‘‘ permit ”’ 
the transaction. The landlord and the tenants accepted 
the proclamation, and made new leases, at their own 
expense, and as ordered by the League. These second 
leases were not long signed when the League broke the 
treaty, refused to give reasons, ordered the tenants off, 
and started a reign of terror, with theft as one of its chief 
weapons, which has lasted to this day. The property has 
been plundered, the plunder identified in the possession of 
the Leaguers, the victims are afraid to complain, the pro- 
duct of their industry stolen or destroyed, and life reduced 
to the silence of moral death, now described officially by 
Mr. Birrell as a ‘‘ continuance of peace ’’! He presents 
in the name of “‘ peace *’ the one condition of existence 
which is worse than war—the incapacity to resist or even 
to complain of organised cruelty. Is this man trifling 
with Parliament, or is it that his officials are trifling with 
him? There is no alternative explanation, and if it be 
that his officials are misleading him, then, in permitting 
himself to be misled, he proves himself equally unfit 
for the responsibility of office. Had his officials and him- 
self not failed to let Parliament know the truth, then, in 
view of the hardships usually attaching to his particular 
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office, he might rightly expect the sympathy of men in all 
parties, even in proportion to the completeness of his 
failure ; but in view of the impudent fiction which he dares 
to place on the table of the House of Commons, his whole 
plea can but excite repulsion in ordinary minds. 

The inwardness of Mr. Birrell’s position, however, is 
somewhat illuminated, unconsciously, by that enfant 
terrible of Irish agrarianism, Mr. John Dillon, who, 
trying to answer Sir Edward Carson, makes this in- 
structive confession: ‘‘ The Irish members would be 


perfectly willing not only to denounce outrages but to | 


put down outrages if the House would put them in the 
position of being able to tell the people that their legiti- 
mate grievances would be remedied in the near future.”’ 


The Irish members then can ‘‘ put down outrages ”’ if | 


they will, from which it follows that they do not will. 
Meantime, a ‘‘ legitimate grievance’’ is anything 
which Mr. Dillon may decide, so that the final 
‘‘ remedy ’’ remains uncertain until his death. The 
people of the United Kingdom owe Mr. Dillon a 
** debt of gratitude ’’ for having so clearly settled all 
doubt as to how outrages can go up or down; but it is 
rather a pity that he did not take Mr. Birrell into 
his confidence before the “ official précis’’ was put 
up to support an alternative theory. From these cross 
purposes it would appear that the alliance is working 
rather clumsily, and that Mr. Birrell is deprived of the 
‘* inside information ’? which would enable him to let 
Parliament know the truth. Since he is either unable to 
get the facts or unable to present them when he has got 
them, and since Mr. Dillon knows all about them all the 
time, why does he not, when attacked by ‘‘ powerful and 
eloquent ’’ truths, put up ‘‘ my honourable friend the 
member for East Mayo ”’ to reply instead ? 

Even if we accept as serious Mr. Birrell’s official 
disguise for the crimes of his allies, the awkward fact 
remains that the worst regions are not really those where 
the crimes are recorded. Here the knowledge becomes 
** official ’’ simply because someone has dared to resist 
organised cruelty, and been persecuted, but even this last 
hope is impossible in the other places, of which the 
officials hear nothing, and for which they announce 
** peace ’’ because they cannot hear. In acountry under 
conditions of really civilised government, it is fair 
practice to presume peace until there is evidence of 
triumphant crime; but in a country whose members of 
Parliament express their political need for outrages as 
long as they live, the only safe presumption is that crime 
rules until there is evidence of peace. At Crannagh, 
where the migrating tenants have been plundered and 
terrorised, there is now every sign of ‘‘ peace ’’ to suit 
Mr. Birrell’s official standards, but he is unable to pro- 
tect the liberty of the individual in the use of goods 
bought with honest money. 

The debates show incidental proof of demoralisation 
among the officials themselves. Of late we have inter- 
viewed, in confidence, some of the actual officials whose 
accommodating ‘‘ reports ’’ are now on “‘ the table ’’, and 
we can assure Mr. Birrell that the real truth in their 
minds is substantially the opposite of what they have 
reported ’’ to him. It has become a tradition in Irish 
officialism that a man had better ‘* report ’’ in accord- 
ance with the convenience of his masters for the moment, 
and just now an excess of crime is not exactly convenient 
for Mr. Birrell. There is no need to blame the officials 
for the crookedness which is a necessity of their position, 
due chiefly to the fatal influence of such ‘‘ administra- 
tion ’’ as is now alleged to rule in Ireland. If the people 


‘of Great Britain were to find such a state of things on 


this side of the Channel, the Government could not live a 
month. 


MORLEY CONTRA MUNDUM. 


HE prime truth that once more comes from the 
debate in the House of Lords on Lord Morley’s 
tmeasures is the extreme danger of parliamentary 
interference in the details of Indian government. In 
fact, in both Chambers simultaneously discussions took 
place which demonstrated the incapacity of the ordinary 
English politician to realise the peculiar conditions and 


necessities of the British administration in India, and 
the fallacy of applying to it the conceptions and conven. 
tions which have grown up in an English environment, 
No more lamentable display of this could be found than 
in the collection of irrelevant platitudes with which Lord 
Crewe wound up a debate conducted by men whose 
experience and achievements give their advice unique 
authority. The very moderation and restraint with 
which the views of Lord Curzon, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Cromer and others were expressed, and their 
anxious desire to avoid embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment, make their opinions the more weighty and 
impressive. 

Lord Morley certainly displayed in his own speech the 
reticence which he asked from his critics. So far as it 


| was not merely a repetition of what he had already said, 


it was chiefly remarkable for the things it left out. 
The practical and dominant necessity of the moment 
is the enforcement of corrective measures against 
the party of physical force, including those who incite 
and support it both in India and at home. Whether 
by accident or design the promulgation of the new scheme 
of government coincided with some new and useful 
activity in this direction. Fresh legislation provided for 
the summary trial of those concerned in murderous out- 
rage and for the suppression of seditious societies. More 
effective still was the deportation of the leaders of an 
organisation for making British rule impossible in 
Bengal. This vigorous action has done much to restore 


| confidence among the loyal sections of the population. 


It will do more still to rally the forces of order if it is 
followed up by that ‘‘ unfaltering repression ”’ of out- 
rage and sedition which Lord Morley coupled with 
‘** vigour and good faith in reform ’’. It would, how- 
ever, be useful to know whether the ‘‘ less formidable 
and less obscure ”’ situation now announced is due to 
the repression or to the reform. On this point Lord 
Morley was naturally silent. The last few weeks have 
seen not merely continued outrage in India, but the public 
advocacy and the cynical defence of the assassination of 
Europeans and their families by an organisation work- 
ing in London and Paris for the supply of material and 
instruction in the murderous arts of the anarchist to its 
correspondents in India. Lord Morley’s speech contains 
not a word about the ‘‘ Indian Sociologist ’’ and its pro- 
paganda. He is able, however, to follow up the Royal 
speech by describing the reception of his own measures 
as one of ‘‘ various degrees of approval from warm 
enthusiasm to cool assent and acquiescence ’’’. This 
conclusion has only been reached by passing lightly over 
the practical methods by which the extremists have 
demonstrated their estimate of the sufficiency of the 
scheme and the grudging words of the unsatisfied 
Constitutionalists. By one class in British India the 
welcome has been cordial. The men of rank and 
position, great landholders and hereditary nobles, 
have greeted it with an approval somewhat akin to 
relief that it is not worse. Nevertheless they look 
with some anxiety on the possibility of a radical 
change of system which might place their interests 
under the control of their own countrymen. To this 
class the addition of Indian members to the Executive 
Councils is the objectionable element. The ruling chiefs 
and princes, as Lord Lansdowne points out, find more 
grounds for dissatisfaction. They consider their dignity 
lowered and their importance slighted by the possibility 
that orders affecting them will be issued from a Council 
partly Indian and in the name of the Government of 
India, by a Bengali lawyer. Moreover, they dread that 
the establishment of a system containing the germ of 
parliamentary rule may in time raise a cry for similar 
institutions in their own States, where they would be 
even more out of place than in British India. It has 
never yet been shown that outside the very small class 
which might hope to gain such preferment for one of its 
own members any qualified body of Indian opinion 
desires to see the Councils adulterated by the addition 
of Indian members. There are very weighty consi- 
derations. Why has Lord Morley abstained from all 
reference to them? 

The contentious and dangerous parts of the measures 
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now propounded are, in fact, of his own devising. They 
apparently enjoy the “* ditto ’’ of Lord Minto, but have 
got secured the adhesion of an infinitely higher authority, 
and that is Lord Minto’s Council. It is openly stated 
that these innovations on the original scheme are opposed 
to the advice of the best qualified Indian administrators, 
and that they have only the personal support of the 
Governor-General outside his Council. This particu- 
larly applies to the very dangerous step of forcing 
Executive Councils on the Provincial Lieutenant- 
Governors and including Indian members in those 
Councils and in the Councils of the Viceroy himself and of 
the Governors of Madras and Bombay. Yet we look in 
vain for any assurance that these perilous experiments 
have the support of the responsible authorities in India 
who will have to administer them. There is no contra- 
diction to the statement that the Provincial Lieutenant- 
Governors were not even consulted when these 
measures were framed and announced. The best Lord 
Morley can do is to produce a testimonial from Lord 
Minto which, as we read it, comes only to supporting 
the Indian Government in those dealings with sedition 
which had his Lordship’s approval. This inference is 
strengthened by Lord Morley’s curiously guarded de- 
claration that he had on the whole given the Government 
of India all the support it had any right to ask for. Mr. 
Parnell, if our recollection is right, expressed the same 
idea in a different way when he declared that he had 
invariably supported Mr. O’Brien whenever he found 
that gentleman’s. views in accordance with his own. 
This exculpation points rather to ‘‘ the control of Indian 
administration by the Secretary of State ’? which Lord 
Minto has found it necessary to exclude in expressing 
thankfulness for what he had received. 

In one matter however Lord Morley, to his great 
credit, has not allowed parental affection for the off- 
spring of his brain to close his mind against reason and 
argument. He has fully and frankly recognised the 
validity of the contentions set up by the Mohammedan 
community with singular force and moderation. They 
are to have electorates as well as representatives of their 
own, and the number of those representatives is not to 
be limited by their numerical strength in the whole 
population. Owing, however, to its premature pub- 
licity, the controversy is, unhappily, not likely to end 
with this concession. Lord Morley has not stated 
the proportion of Mohammedan representatives in the 
various Councils under his revised scheme. No excep- 
tion can be taken to the omission. The decision 
will no doubt appear in the rules and regulations, 
and, it is to be hoped, will be largely influenced by 
the advice of the Governments concerned. The con- 
cession now made to Mohammedan protests is wise and 
prudent. But it is too much to expect that it will not 
leave in some quarters a feeling of discontent or irrita- 
tion. If the numbers conceded are enough to satisfy 
Mohammedan claims, they will, it must be anticipated, 
unquestionably excite opposition and controversy on 
the part of the Hindus. There are already ominous 
indications that this will happen. Out of this dilemma 
the Secretary of State, who is responsible for it, will 
find it difficult to extricate himself. The real truth and 
the practical lesson it teaches he will find it even more 
dificult to accept. The whole incident is a further proof, 
if any were wanting, of the-entire unsuitability of any 
system of representative government based on popular 
election to the present conditions of India. Lord 
Morley has shown strength and courage in recognising 
the justice of the Mohammedan claims. Will he show 
the still greater strength and courage necessary to post- 
pone the contentious part of his measures till peace and 
order have been re-established and a reasonable time of 
cautious advance has. proved the country ripe for the 
revolutionary additions he has himself engrafted on the 
radical proposals of Lord Minto? 


THE TARIFF DEBATES. 
~OO much, of the kind, has been ‘‘ written ’’ about 
the Tariff question, and ten times too much has 
been spoken. The real need now is to recover the grain 


of truth from the tons of controversial dust in which 


loose thinking has lost it; and the need for writing is 
but to verify the recovery. Taken asa whole, the oratory 
in Parliament this week has added to the confusion, with 
alleged probabilities balancing and cancelling each other 
under party manipulation of the scales ; but Mr. Balfour’s 
remarkable speech must be considered apart, if only for 
its negative values in discarding the doubtful data that 
have kept up the chaos. He at least has his mind clear 
on the lines along which Tariff Reformers can find that 
unanswerable minimum of certainty which, properly pre- 
sented, is worth more to a cause than any amount of the 
most eloquent inexactitude. 

Here, for instance, is a chastening passage: “‘ It is 
great folly to try and make a country produce artificially 
that which it cannot [naturally] produce as well as 
another country ’’. The Cobden Club can hardly demand 
a more definite recognition of the one sound principle in 
international taxation on which our present system of 
national taxation has become a menace to our industry 
and trade ; and if the misrepresentatives of Cobden would 
recognise the abuse of that principle in practice as the 
leader of the Opposition recognises its value in theory, 
they would see how isolated devotion to a universal ideal 
may destroy the individual idealist without gaining any- 
thing to the other nations. ‘This theory of fiscal isola- 
tion in pursuit of international finality is quite modern, 
an accretion quite unauthorised by the Free Trade 
canon ; but it dominates the fiscal process with us, even 
to the pedantry of demanding an increase of taxation on 
internal resources in proportion to any necessary increase 
in import duties. There is not more need to educate 
‘* Free Traders ’’ than to restrain Tariff Reformers, for 
men find their way to Parliament whose devotion to 
Tariff Reform springs from its hatred by ‘‘ those beastly 
Radicals, don’t you know’’, much as _ legislators 
‘‘ arrive’? merely through the vigour of their raw 
nonsense about ‘‘ bloated aristocracy ’’. Those who 
hope to work out a saner system of national revenue 
for us in the future will do well to carry to their task 
as small a burden as possible of such hampering 
fallacy as is now intruded upon us by the kind of 
philosopher who argues that employment or unemploy- 
ment depends entirely on the proportion of our taxes 
raised from import duties. The problem of unemploy- 
ment is finally a matter of adjustment between economic 
production and human reproduction ; and no matter how 
great the margin added by a new tariff system to the 
advantages of our collective life, the addition itself starts 
an immediate tendency towards equilibrium through the’ 
increased number of mouths to be fed, backs to be 
clothed, and improved ideas of existence to be satisfied. 
The need for the moment is to recognise that, instead 
of an additional margin of advantage to life, there 
is a distinct decline in our means to live; and that 
our present fiscal system distinctly encourages this 
decline by ways and means that are clearly identified and 
demonstrable. 

For illustration take the effect of one fact alone, a 
fact so obvious that there is no use arguing with the 
man who denies it. The industrial history of Man- 
chester gives us a series of cotton crises from ‘‘ over- 
production ’’—a conventional fiction disguising the real 
cause, which is rather under-consumption somewhere 
else. The more a producing centre has “ its eggs in 
one basket ’’ the more acute is the hardship of displace- 
ment. At a certain stage in the crisis Manchester must 
‘* unload ’’ her ‘‘ over-production ’’, it may be, at less 
than it cest to produce; and the larger the excess the 
longer the distance at which it must be marketed. Now 
suppose that all the other cotton towns had each a tariff 
in its accustomed markets against the ‘‘ surplus ’’ pro- 
ducts of Manchester, and suppose Manchester held its 
own accustomed markets wholly ‘ free ’’ to the “‘ sur- 
plus ’’ products of the others; then the others, simply 
seeking the direction of least resistance, would always 
make for Manchester with their ‘‘ job lots ’’, where there 
was no tariff hindrance, and Manchester must neces- 
sarily suffer the combined hardships that might other- 
wise have to be borne where they originated. It would 
matter comparatively little to the other towns, because, 
having got cash for their ‘‘ job lots ’’, they would have 
their working capital free to secure more elasticity and 
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continuity in their productive system, with Manchester, 
in the same proportion, necessarily penalised for their 
collective convenience, all as a reward for her ‘‘ Free 
Trade ’’. If the other towns sent their products to Man- 
chester on normal conditions, and not as abnormal results 
of economic accident, then there might still be a chance 
for Manchester ; but who in Manchester would think of 
employing people to manufacture cotton while he could 
buy the stuff at less than he could produce it for, and 
even at less than its production had cost where it was 
produced? It might suit the mere trader at Manchester, 
the man who speculates on other men’s ruin, but what 
of those in Manchester who must live by earning wages 
in cotton manufacture? With so many other seats of 
production in the same “‘ line ’’ concentrating the com- 
bined effect of their misfortunes on Manchester, the tem- 
porary and accidental hardships of all the other places are 
relieved and displaced to become the permanent hard- 
ship of Manchester. Add to the combination the effect 
of an unusual slump of its own in Manchester, and then 
we get a substantially accurate view of the situation at 
its worst. When the accidents that happen everywhere 
produce their combined evil at one place it is likely to be 
unpleasant for that place. That is the place where 
Free Trade invites universal ‘‘ dumping Yet 
Manchester might all the time be ‘‘ the most naturally 
suited ’’ of all for the manufacture of cotton, though 
crippled to ruin through ignoring the methods of self- 
preservation so uniformly applied elsewhere, and through 
pursuing in individual practice a process intrinsically im- 
practicable unless by universal or collective reciprocity. 

Now the most fractious ‘* thinker ”’ in our public life, 
even Mr. Harold Cox himself, must admit the inevitable 
ruin of Manchester in this hypothesis; but it is equally 
certain, if not quite equally obvious, that nothing is 
here postulated of Manchester and the other cotton towns 
which is not the actual fact of everyday practice in regard 
to the United Kingdom and the competing countries, 
whose accidents of production are unified in their effect 
against her, through the isolated ‘‘ freedom ”’ of her 
markets making these the direction of least resistance 
to syndicate their accidents and relieve their crises. It 
is a condition of things very different from the triumph 
of foreign commodities on a footing of normal produc- 
tion and distribution. Their accidents tend to become 
her constants, their individual convenience her col- 
lective misfortune, and all because a generation of her 
party politicians have forgotten the true interpretation 
of their own hereditary policy. 

It is hardly necessary to make statements as to the 
obvious relation of such fiscal facts to our problem of 
unemployment, which tends to represent a fixed calamity 
in proportion to the necessary displacement of the 
economic process among us. If the industrial accidents 
of the world tend to concentrate their evils upon us, how 
can investors risk such increasing uncertainty, with in- 
creased rewards awaiting capital and labour in the 
countries where the accidents are neutralised at our ex- 
pense? If capitalists will not invest, how can unemploy- 
ment help increasing ? 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Balfour, instead of stopping 
at the abstract limits of the argument and announcing 
a mere “ belief ’’, did not proceed to some such 
concrete application of it as we have given. Belief 
is excellent, but we want knowledge. The time 
has come for concrete facts; the time has gone for 
abstract syllogisms, however brilliantly constructed. It 
is probably of all current questions the least suited 
to democratic judgment, involving as it does such 
subtle complexities as no democracy has ever really 
mastered ; but since it must go to the democratic judg- 
ment, the more concrete the form in which it goes the 
better. 

The Prime Minister appears to have declared that he 
saw no difference between the effect of British capital in- 
vested abroad and that of British capital invested at 
home. After two readings Mr. Balfour has quoted Mr. 
Asquith to this effect, and so far without denial. One 
difference is that the working classes are supported by 
this capital where it is invested, and not necessarily 


may grow on the dividends imported from their ex. 
ported capital. What comfort is it to the half. 
starved unemployed who now carry a_ skull ang 
crossbones about London if Mr. Lloyd George 
drive a French-made motor out of dividends on his 
capital employing people in the Argentine? Besides, 
the middle classes, the people who live by the ‘‘ wages 
of management ’’, must follow where the control of 
the capital is carried on, though its owners may live 
where they like. It is hard to think that any Prime 
Minister of England can have seriously committed him. 
self to a proposition which makes for the permanent 
degradation of our workers, except such few of them as 
may be turned into flunkeys to wait on speculators ; but 
Mr. Asquith’s declaration has been discussed through 
several sittings in the House of Commons, and he has 
neither withdrawn nor amended it. The effect of it ought 
to be explained to his constituents as soon as possible, 
and if he cannot realise the meaning of his amazing 
philosophy, then let him learn it from British workmen 
at the next election. 


MR. HALDANE’S VISIONS. 


HOUGH they will probably, as Lord Rosebery says, 
not work, many of Mr. Haldane’s ideals are fine ones. 
During the week we have been given the details as to 
how an Imperial General Staff could be organised; 
with a discourse by Mr. Haldane on forming a great 
Imperial Army. The first is the more carefully thought- 
out plan and the more practicable. But the second seems 
to us altogether Utopian. The paper on an Imperial 
General Staff of course has the advantage of being a 
well-considered production over the name of almost the 
best War Office minute writer of recent times; whilst 
the question of the Imperial Army is as usual obscured 
by Mr. Haldane’s torrent of words. 
The Imperiai General Staff question is dealt with in 
a memorandum by Sir William Nicholson, printed as a 
parliamentary paper and endorsed by the Army Council 
and the Colonial Secretary. With some platitudinous 
detail it sets forth with considerable force and clearness 
the guiding principles of this most important subject. 
It points out that ‘‘ unity is strength ’’, and that thus 
the whole of the armed forces of the Empire should be 
organised on one system. All divisions of the force should 
be able to act as parts of a whole; and this ideal can 
only be realised when one collective brain controls the 
machine. In a modern army it is contended that this can 
only be done by a General Staff, which must be “‘ an 
entity throughout the Empire ’’, and its members must 
be trained upon a uniform plan. It is proposed to do 
this by recognising the Staff College at Camberley ‘‘ as 
the central school of higher military education for the 
whole Empire ’’; and as perforce the establishment at 
Camberley will not in time be able to take in all aspirants 
to fame, the need must be met by decentralisation and 
the formation of several such institutions in the various 
parts of the Empire, as well as the Staff College already 
in existence at Quetta. This uniformity would be an 
advantage, but the expense would be considerable ; and 
it is likely to be many years before such a system, if 
ever, could be begun. To a limited extent it is in 
force, as a few colonial officers undergo the Staff College 
course at Camberley. A very free interchange of officers 
between the Imperial Army and colonial forces is also 
desirable. But there again are many difficulties. An 
interchange of colonial units would be desirable also, 
and would be very popular with the colonial permanent 
forces. But there are insuperable objections. Colonial 
soldiers receive a higher rate of pay than ours. So they 
could only serve at stations where one unit was quar- 
tered. These are comparatively few out of England; 
and even if suitable ones could be found, what useful 
experience would be gained, unless they were quartered 
with imperial troops ? 
Somewhat analogous to Sir William Nicholson’s plan 
for the creation of an Imperial General Staff are Mr. 
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inception there can be no doubt that both ideals are 
sound. But after reading Mr. Haldane’s last speech on 
this subject of an Imperial Army we must conclude 
that an immensity of talk has upset his balance. We 
cannot otherwise account for his absurdly optimistic 
ideals of the possibilities of his territorial scheme applied 
to the colonies. He tells us that Canada might easily 
in the future produce six territorial divisions, Australia 
five, New Zealand one, and South Africa four or five. 
if, then, these could be added to our own fourteen 
second line divisions at home and our sixteen 
regular divisions at home and in India, we should 
have the equivalent of twenty-three Army Corps— 
in other words, be the military equals of Germany. It 
seems almost superfluous to dilate on the absurdity of 
the comparison or the asumption that the posses- 
sion Of so loosely organised and partially trained 
a force ‘‘ would insure our power to defend ourselves 
against any aggressor ’’. What possible comparison 
can be made between such a force as a whole and the 
highly trained German Army? It is true that Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa might or- 
ganise their forces on Mr. Haldane’s territorial plan. 
They might, like him, appoint generals of divisions at 
£12,000 a year each, with two Staff officers at £500 
a year, with merely the skeleton of divisions to com- 
mand, and with little to occupy their well-remunerated 
time. But we doubt whether the hard-headed colonial 
would submit to waste his money on such phantasies with 
the same complacency as our gullible taxpayers. More- 
over, before accepting Mr. Haldane’s counsels of per- 
fection the colonial inquirer would demand some more 
explicit evidence of the success of our own Territorial 
Army than he could cull from the War Minister’s 
optimism. If Mr. Haldane condescended to enter into 
details, he would find that a still greater amount of 
change would be required to convert some of the 
colonial auxiliary forces even to such semblance of 
soldiers as is attained by his Territorial Army. For 
instance, in one of our greatest colonies the so-called 
militia, as distinguished from its small permanent force, 
which of course does instructional work, is what 
we should call a Volunteer force, without permanent 
staff. Let us just reflect what that means. Suppose one 
of our Volunteer regiments with no regular adjutant or 
non-commissioned officers, which in our case is the main- 
stay of the whole business! Yet in the colonies this is 
the case to-day; and although of course their zeal 
and patriotism are beyond question, we cannot see how 
forces organised on such a system can be compared to 
German forces, who have to undergo a regular system of 
service, 


THE CITY. 


NCE more a Balkan hurricane has swept over the 
Stock Exchange, and sent stocks tumbling to the 
ground like rotten apples. It is impossible not to sym- 
pathise with the operators in the South African market. 
Time after time have they patiently built up a bull market, 
and time after time have they seen it blown down like a 
house of cards. The slump in the American market was 
overdue, and was not entirely owing to the Eastern ques- 
tion. Regardless of diminished traffics and curtailed 
business, the Wall Street market-leaders forced prices 
up at a pace and to a point for which there was no justifi- 
cation. Steel Commons, for instance, were pushed up 
to 58, a higher figure than they have touched since the 
formation of the Trust in 1go1. At last, after the usual 
denials, the managers of the concern were forced to 
recognise that orders were falling off and that a reduction 
or‘* cut ’’ in prices was inevitable. Down toppled Stcel 
Commons from 54 to 42 (about their proper value) in 
afew days. Amalgamated Coppers, again, which had 
been forced up to go, are now down to 70 or thereabouts, 
and Union Pacifics, the bell-wether of the market, fell to 
175 from 187, though it must be remembered that this 
time a year ago they were only 119. Outside the Yankee 
market the stock which has had the nastiest fall is per- 
haps United of Havana ordinary, which from 93 has 
fallen to 79, a year ago the price being 73. We are glad 


to see that our contemporary ‘‘ Truth ”’ has called atten- 
tion in its City article to what looks like the dangerous 
gambling and share-puffing that has been going on in 
the tramway stocks promoted by the British Empire 
Trust, which works in London the flotations of a very 
bold group of Canadian speculators. Mexico Trams 
were at one time put over 140, but are now down to 134. 
Sao Paulo Trams stand at the dangerously high price 
of 160. Mexican and Brazilian industrial concerns are 
in their nature very risky, and the whole management 
of these huge undertakings, with an aggregate capital 
of £23,000,000, is in the hands of the Mackenzie crowd 
in Montreal. Shareholders on this side of the water can 
neither know what is going on nor control the financial 
manceuvres of the directors, who seem to have been 
trained in Wall Street. 

It is of course impossible to say what is going to 
happen in Eastern Europe—whether this scare will pass 
as the others have passed, or whether there is really 
going to be fighting between Austria and Servia ; and, 
if so, whether Russia will be forced to take a hand. As 
we have before pointed out, a war in Eastern Europe, 
in which Great Britain can hardly be involved, would 
be a very good thing for British trade; and of course 
the working of the South African mines and the 
Argentine and American railways cannot possibly be 
affected by any fighting. But war always knocks 
markets to pieces, people selling from sheer fright lest 
their gilt-edged securities might become unmarketable. 
If war does break out, our advice would be to buy every- 
thing when the panic was at its worst, but particularly 
Kaffir mines and Argentine rails. Kaffirs will certainly 
recover the most quickly after the shock is over, as the 
mining industry is doing splendidly. The best Kaffirs 
to buy are Rand Mines, Modders, Apex, City Deeps, and 
Village Deeps amongst the high-priced shares. In the 
low-priced category, New Eras at gs. and Boksburgs 
at about the same price are very fair speculations, but 
on no account should rubbish like Oceanas and New 
Africans be touched even at their present (apparently) 
rubbish prices. Since the bursting of the Ochs bubble 
some foolish persons think that Oceanas ‘‘ look cheap ”’ 
at 10s. : so they do, but they are not, as the late directors 
have parted with their best asset, Van Ryns, and some 
of the assets which are left are overvalued in the balance- 
sheet, e.g. 1,000,000 acres of land at 2s. 6d. an acre, 
£129,000, which are not worth anything. The two great 
purveyors of diamonds, the De Beers and the Premier 
Diamond Company, appear to be squabbling in pretty 
‘fashion. At the meeting at Johannesburg of the Premier 
Diamond Company, Mr. Cullinan, the chairman (the 
finder of the great stone), declared that ‘‘ the sale of 
diamonds had been well maintained’’, and_ that 
45,000,000 loads of ‘‘ soft blue ’’ had been opened up at 
thirty-three feet below the present level of ‘‘ hard blue ”’ 
ground. The managing director described the attacks 
upon the Premier Company by the chairman of De Beers 
as ‘‘ pitiable nonsense ’’, and went on to say that the 
Premier could produce more cheaply than De Beers, 
which was “‘ killing the market by over-production ’’. 
We have never heard of Mr. Ross-Frames (the gentle- 
man who made the above remarks), but we have heard 
of Sir Julius Wernher, and we always thought that what 
he did not know about diamonds was not worth knowing. 
But this quarrel between the two companies must ad- 
versely affect the price of their shares. It is gratifying 
to learn from Sir Edgar Speyer that at last the Tubes and 
the District Railway are beginning ‘‘ to go ahead in the 
most satisfactory manner’’, although the London 
United Tramways are not doing so well, as they suffer 
from the competition of the motor-buses, which go so 
much faster. The Tube Prior Lien bonds (5 per cent.) 
are a very good investment at 98. 


INSURANCE: PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 


1% these days of limited liability companies business 

partnerships are less numerous than they used to be, 
but many remain, and partnerships among doctors 
and solicitors are as numerous as ever. Such contracts 
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involve contingencies of various kinds, all of which can 
be met most advantageously by life assurance in one 
form or another. The conditions of a partnership are 
often framed in a fashion less advantageous than need be 
for a retiring partner or for the dependants of a partner 
who dies, simply because the aid of life assurance is not 
invoked. 

Very often when a partnership is terminated either by 
death or retirement the best plan would be for the retiring 
‘partner or his heirs to receive a cash payment which 
‘would relieve the surviving partner of all further liability ; 
since in many cases neither of two partners can tell which 
will want to retire first, and in no case can it be foretold 
with certainty which will die first, arrangements are fre- 
quently made in the interests of both partners, providing 
for the payment of a capital sum by instalments, or for 
a fixed income for a certain number of years, or for the 
lifetime of a beneficiary. 

The withdrawal of one partner frequently means the 
cessation of remunerative work, which involves either 
diminished profits, the payment of an employce to do the 
work, or the finding of a new partner who may or may 
not provide capital which will replace that of the retiring 
or deceased member of the firm. Life assurance policies 
avoid all these troubles and difficulties. 

The most common form of partnership policy provides 
for the payment of the sum assured on the occurrence 
of the first death among the partners. This is in many 
cases appropriate enough when both partners are of about 
the same age, but when onc is greatly senior tothe other, 
or again when one member of the firm owns much the 
larger share of the joint capital, delicate questions are 
apt to arise as to the payment of the premiums : in some 
cases it is appropriate enough for these to be paid by the 
firm and to be deducted before the profits are distributed. 
In other instances, largely depending upon the conditions 
of the partnership contract, the greater portion of the 
premium should be paid, on the one hand by the older or 
the wealthier member of the firm, and in other circum- 
stances by the junior partner or the one who has the 
smaller amount of capital invested. 

In some cases where the partnership consists of an 
investing or sleeping partner and a working partner, it 
may be best to take a policy which provides for the 
sum assured to be paid if A dies before B, but for nothing 
to be paid if B dies previously to A. A condition fre- 
quently found in modern life policies that are primarily 
concerned with two lives is that the single policy on the 
two lives can at any time be converted into two or more 
policies on the separate lives of the partners, no medical 
examination being required when the policy is thus con- 
verted. Whatever the intentions of the partners may be 
at the time of entering into a partnership, it frequently 
happens that, by consent or dissent, a partnership is 
dissolved, in which case each member of the firm can 
obtain a proportionate benefit for the premiums paid by 
securing a policy on his own life only. 

In yet other circumstances one partner may retire or 
die, and for one or other of many reasons the surviving 
partner may wish to continue the assurance of his own 
life. Some partnership policies provide for this con- 
tingency by giving the survivor the right to continuc the 
policy without further medical examination, and on the 
terms upon which it could have been effected on his own 
life alone at the time the original policy was taken. 

The essential characteristic of life assurance as applied 
to partnerships is that at the cessation of a partnership, 
whether by retirement or death, a capital sum may be 
necessary and is sure to be welcome. By means of a life 
policy, and in no other way, this capital can be provided 
by easy and gradual payments. Life assurance makes 
possible conditions in a partnership contract which are 
advantageous to both parties, but to which neither party 
would be wise to consent in the absence of a life policy. 
Further, the disastrous consequences to a business 
which might result from the sudden withdrawal of a large 
amount of capital are entirely avoided. Yet again a sur- 
viving partner, who might meet the claim of a retiring 
partner or those of the heirs of a deceased member of the 
firm by finding if he could a fresh partner, is enabled to 
vbtain for himself the full benefits of the business. In 


brief, life assurance makes possible a better contrag 
when a partnership is started, and facilitates a settle. 
ment when a partnership is ended. 


MR. HENRY JAMES’ PLAY. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


FROM Jerome to James—from ‘‘ The Passing of th: 
Third-Floor Back ’”’ to ‘‘ The High Bid ’’—it 5 
rather a long way for an actor to travel, is it not? Ang 
yet my first impression of Mr. Forbes Robertson, at the 
Afternoon Theatre, was that he had walked literally oy; 
of the one play into the other. The last I had seen of hip 
was his back, graciously bowed, as he passed slowly oy: 
of the front-door of the Bloomsbury lodging-house, 
with a momentary illumination in the fan-light to shoy 
that ‘‘ The Stranger ’’ was more or less divine. An¢ 
now it seemed as if the stage had just been swung round 
on a pivot: here was the front of ‘* The Stranger”. 
the tender, grave, gently radiant front ; emerging, hov. 
ever, not into Gower Street, but into the hall of a great oli 
house in the country. Knowing that the central man is 
Mr. James’ play, besides having served in the Army, was 
an active worker in East-end settlements, and not a mere 
aimless rambler in Jeromian platitudes, I rather feared 
that he had not found an ideal representative—that he 
had found too idealistic a representative—in Mr. Forbes 
Robertson. But my misgiving soon vanished. The 
actor soon threw off the sublimity of mien that was 
needed to make Mr. Jerome's sort of thing pass muster, 
and showed that for the interpretation of Mr. James’ 
sort of thing he was exquisitely equipped. ‘* What are 
you exactly ? ’’ asks Captain Yule of the aged and shabby 
butler who is in charge of the house ; ‘‘ I mean, to whom 
do you beautifully belong?’’ There, in those six last 
words, is quintessence of Mr. James; and the sound oi 
them sent innumerable little vibrations through the heart 
of every good Jacobite in the audience. Mr. Walkley, 
properly vibrant, treasured the words up to be the refrain 
of a criticism for which all we fellow-Jacobites of his 
are grateful to him. The words could not have been 
more perfectly uttered than they were by Mr. Forbes 
Robertson. We realised at once to whom he beautifully 
belongs. It is to Mr. Henry James. Mr. Walkley, | 
notice, places the -word ‘‘ beautifully ’’ between two 
parenthetic dashes ; and certainly this way of notation 
gives the true cadence better than the way that I have 
used—the way that Mr. James himself would use; but 
it is still very far from the perfection of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s rendering of the words. ‘‘ To whom do you 
—heautifully belong?’ is nearer. But how crude a 
medium print is—or even hand-writing-——for expression 
of what such a face and voice as Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
can express! In his eyes, as he surveyed the old butler, 
and in his smile, and in the groping hesitancy before the 
adverb was found, and in the sinking of the tone at the 
verb, there was a whole world of good feeling, good 
manners, and humour. It was love seeing the fun of 
the thing. It was irony knecling in awe. It was an 
authentic part of the soul of Mr. James. 

When I think of Mr. James’ books, and try to evaluate 
the immense delight I have had in that immense array 0! 
volumes, it seems to me that in my glow of gratitude the 
thing I am most of all grateful for is not the quality of 
the work itself, but the quality of the man revealed 
through that work. Greater than all my aesthetic 
delight in the books is my moral regard for the author. 
This confession, if it chance to meet his eye, may startle 
him. He was not in Paris in the early ’seventies for 
nothing. His ‘‘ form ”’ in fiction rigidly forbids self- 
assertion. Not his to button-hole us and tell us what 
he thinks of his characters. We must find out about 
them for ourselves. No philosophics will be expounded 
to us, no morals pointed for us. The author, as at the 
Afternoon Theatre the other day, ‘‘ is not in the house ”. 
Well, this is a ‘‘ form ’’ like another. It is not, as ** 
was thought to be, final, inevitable; it is already going 
out of fashion. Certainly, if illusion of reality were the 
sole aim of fiction, this ‘‘ form ”’ would be the only right 
one. Reality flies out of the window when the author 
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comes in at the door. Nevertheless, even the most 
retiring author must, in the nature of things, be some- 
where concealed on the premises ; and you will find him 
if you look for him. Mr. James is devious—say, in a 
cupboard in the basement. But rout him out : the ‘‘find’’ 
is its own reward, andanampleone. ‘“ E. A. B.’’ of the 
“ Daily News ”’ pronounces that Mr. James, whose 
books he has read, is ‘‘ a clever man ’’—a remark that 
gives me somewhat the impulse that Charles Lamb had 
in regard to a gentleman who had fired off precisely that 
remark about Shakespeare. How much more than clever 
Mr. James is, how many qualities unrelated to cleverness 
are in him, is measured for us by the fatuous inadequacy 
of this remark from a man who is, as ‘“‘ E. A. B.”’ 
is, himself a very clever man. ‘‘ Subtle ’’, adds 
“E, A. B.”, as a make-weight. It is the Gradus 
epithet for Mr. James, and saves time. But I am sorry 
for anyone who, having read even but one or two of 
Mr. James’ earliest short stories, could find no other 
epithets to affix. And you need search heart and brain 
for epithets to describe the later James—the James who 
has patiently evolved a method of fiction entirely new, 
entirely his own, a method that will probably perish with 
him, since none but he, one thinks, could handle it ; that 
amazing method by which a novel competes not with 
other novels, but with life itself; making people known 
to us as we grow to know them in real life, by hints, by 
glimpses, here a little and there a little, leaving us always 
guessing and wondering, till, in the fulness of time, all 
these scraps of revelation gradually resolve themselves 
into one large and luminous whole, just as in real life. 
To read (say) ‘‘ The Golden Bowl ”’ or ‘‘ The Wings 
of the Dove”’ is like taking a long walk uphill, 
panting and perspiring and almost of a mind to turn 
back, until, when you look back and down, the country 
is magically expanded beneath your gaze, as you never 
saw it yet; so that you toil on gladly up the heights, for 
the larger prospects that will be waiting for you. I 
admit, you must be in good training. People often say 
“Oh, what a pity it is that dear Henry James won’t 
write the sort of books he used to write. Do you remem- 
ber ‘ The Portrait of a Lady’? ”’ etc., etc. I always hint 


to these people, as politely as possible, that an artist’s’ 


business is not to keep pace with his admirers, and that 
their business is to keep pace, if possible, with him ; and 
that, if they faint by the way, they will be safer in 
blaming themselves than in blaming him. Mr. James, 
that very conscious and devoted artist, may be trusted, 
he especially, to have followed the right line of progress 
—to have got the logical development of his own peculiar 
gifts. I know no fictionist so evidently steeped as he is 
in the passion for literature as a fine art—none who has 
taken for his theme writers and writing so often, and 
with such insight. ‘‘ The Pattern in the Carpet ”’, 
“The Aspern Papers ’’, ‘‘ The Death of the Lion ”’, 
‘* The Middle Years ’’, ‘‘ The Lesson of the Master ’’— 
where is the literary passion and conscience drawn for 
us so lovingly, and analysed so cunningly, as in these 
grand short stories by this master? That his sense of 
beauty is not confined to the manifestations of art in 
letters, that he has a passionate eye for what is fine in the 
arts of sculpture and painting and architecture, and for 
what is fine in Nature, is very manifest to all readers of 
him in his early.and middle periods. And sometimes I can- 
not help regretting that in his present period he vouch- 
safes us none of those extraordinarily sensitive visual 
impressions that were so integral a feature of his tales. 
Gradually, austerely, they have been banished, these 
impressions of his, by force of that greater passion of 
insight into the souls of men and women. I had nearly 
written of ‘‘ ladies and gentlemen ’’. For it is very true 
that Mr. James does not deal with raw humanity, primi- 
tive emotions and so on. Civilisation, and a high 
State of it at that, is the indispensable milieu for him; 
and just when the primitive emotions surge up in the 
complex bosoms of his creatures, to cause an explosion, 
Mr. James escapes with us under his wing, and does not 
lead us back until the crisis is over—until the results, 
the to him so much more interesting results, may be 
quietly examined. I suppose it is by reason of his avoid- 
ance of emotional crises even in ‘the most complex 


eal 


bosoms, that Mr. James has so often been charged with 
lack of human feeling. Well, there are all sorts of 
human feelings ; they aren’t all summed up in ‘‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra **; there is plenty of them left over ; and 
Mr. James’ characters are made to display a very full 
share. The feeling that they display most constantly is 
the feeling for right and wrong, for what is noble in con- 
duct and what ignoble. It is by this that they are 
especially pre-occupied, whether or not their conduct be 
—it usually is—thereby conditioned. The passion of 
conscience, a sort of lyrical conscience, conscience raised 
to the pitch of ecstasy, both in great matters and in small, 
is what is so common among Mr. James’ characters that 
one might almost take it as a common denominator. 
When you find the creatures of a creative artist animated 
thus by one recurring motive, you need not be a skilled 
detective to ‘‘spot’’ the main characteristic of that 
artist as man. Despite his resolute self-suppression for 
his ‘‘ form’s ’’ sake, Mr. Henry James, through his 
books, stands out as clearly to me as any preacher I have 
seen perched up ina pulpit. And I donot happen to have 
heard any preacher in whom was a moral fervour so great 
as (with all its restraint) is Mr. James’ fervour, or one 
whose outlook on the world seemed to me so fine and 
touching and inspiring, so full of reverence for noble 
things and horror of things ignoble—a horror and a 
reverence that are never obscured for me by the irony 
that is so often Mr. James’ way of writing. More per- 
fectly, perhaps, than in any other work of his do we find 
expressed in that dear masterpiece ‘‘ The Altar of the 
Dead’’ the—but I am coming to the end of my “‘ space ’’, 
and have done so very little to justify the title of my 
article. 

My excuse must be that of all that I love in Mr. James’ 
mind so very little can be translated into the sphere of 
drama. I well remember reading ‘‘ The High Bid ”’ in 
the volume entitled ‘‘ The Two Magics ’’; and it was 
clear to me that the story had been conceived (and 
perhaps written) as a play and then wrought into narra- 
tive form. The arrangement of entrances and exits was 
proof enough of that. But further proof was in the 
trite conventionality of the story—precisely the sort of 
story that a true man of letters would select, for a venture 
in dramaturgy, muttering ‘‘ I suppose this is the sort of 
thing ‘ they ’ understand ’’. Needless to say, the work- 
manship was exquisite ; and the characters, though essen- 
tially puppets, moved with a lively grace and distinction, 
a bright reality of surface, so that you half forgot they 
were unreal. What I say of the story is equally true of the 
play. I have spoken already of the delight it is to hear 
Mr. James’ dialogue from the lips of Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son, who is not merely Captain Yule but a figure that 
evokes innumerable cherished memories of Mr. James’ 
books at large—the very spirit of Jacobeanism. Mr. Ian 
Forbes Robertson is fine as the old butler. And 
Miss Gertrude Elliott’s vivacity and touching grace are 
just what are needed for Mrs. Gracedew. ‘‘ The High 
Bid ’’ is not the only story that bears traces of having 
been conceived by Mr. James as a play; and I hope 
Mr. Forbes Robertson will soon claim the one or two 
others. For, little though Mr. James can on the stage 
give us of his great art, even that little has a quality 
which no other man can give us ; an inalienable magic. 


THE McCULLOCH COLLECTION. 
By LAauRENCE Bryyon. 


po SAR? can ill afford to lose artists like Charles 

Conder. No one could have held more resolutely 
to his own vision of things ; no one could have been more 
free of all taint of concession to the popular mind. 
Delicate as his art was, with an air of fragility about it, 
Conder’s gift was no brief florescence ; with all its limi- 
tations, it was wonderful to note the fulness and fertility 
of invention which kept it always expanding. His place 
is secure. Perhaps now that he is dead the Chantrey 
Trustees will realise that he ought to be represented in 
the national collection. A selection from his paintings 
is already to be seen at the New Gallery in the second 
instalment of the ‘‘ International ”’. 
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There is no Conder in the McCulloch collection, which 
seems to have been formed on the same sort of plan as 
that which governed the administration of Chantrey’s 
fund. Mr. McCulloch, before making a purchase, 
would appear to have resolved his mind into a committee, 
representing various divided tastes and interests, each 
giving a vote in turn or making mutual concessions to 
each other. His catholicity was laudable; but though 
one can understand enjoying Millais’ ‘* Sir Isumbras ”’ 
as well as Whistler’s ‘‘ Valparaiso ’’, one cannot under- 
stand enjoying both these and the bits of artificial genre 
by Schmiitzler, de Blaas, Sorbi, Domingo, Bortignoni 
and other illustrious foreigners, for which one corner of 
Mr. McCulloch’s mind had a special affection; to say 
nothing of the large, tepid British landscapes and idylls 
which form the bulk of the collection. The few fine 
works in the exhibition throw into relief the mediocre 
average of the rest of it. The public had a right to 
demand something better than this as a substitute for 
Old Masters. Yet it seems more than probable that the 
Academy and its supporters genuinely believe that this 
exhibition sets a valuable standard, and represents some- 
thing of a classic selection from recent art, a selection 
of works worthy to live and to be displayed in the name 
of the art of England. If so, this exhibition is a signifi- 
cant event, for it shows that the Royal Academy is of 
just the same complacent mind that it revealed over the 
Chantrey purchases. 

No sensible person expects an academy to be ideal, or 
anything like it. The Royal Academy, now as hereto- 
fore, counts some of the best artists of the day among 
its ranks, though the proportion of equally eminent 
artists outside them is very much greater than formerly. 
But a corporate body acts in a mysterious way, not to be 
accounted for by the action of its individual members ; 
and it is the general tendency, the general atmosphere, 
of the work particularly blessed and favoured by the 
Academy which arrests attention without admiration. 

There are those who think that the Academy is old- 
fashioned, and that if it could but be brought to see the 
mauve shadows in nature, all would be well. But we 
know that some twenty years hence, perhaps sooner, 
the landscapes at Burlirigton House will be full of mauve 
shadows, and the Academy will be priding itself on 
keeping abreast of the times. Others think that if only 
correct statement of values were substituted for correct 
statement of form, as the student’s aim, it would make 
all the difference. It might only mean substituting one 
pedantry for another. Others, again, believe that if the 
Academy would discourage ‘‘ subject ’’ and sentiment, 
its influence would be elevating instead of pernicious. 
Yet ‘‘ subject ’’ and sentiment have co-existed with the 
purest art. 

It seems to me that the Academy is not old-fashioned 
enough. Instead of spasmodic and belated attempts to 
catch up with modern movements which have proved 
popular it would be better if it tried to recover something 
of old and lofty tradition. Better to risk dryness in 
aiming at austerity, better to risk being cold and harsh 
so the bracing sense of intellectual effort were preserved. 
We look to an academy for discipline, for severe and 
salutary training, in what remains the main art of 
Europe, figure-design. It may be that the chief value 
of such discipline is in affording a basis for personal 
reaction in independent natures ; even so, it is of precious 
service. What kind of figure-design does the Academy 
delight to honour and hold up as an example? You 
have only to go into the big room at Burlington House 
and contemplate Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s ‘‘ Judgment 
of Paris ’’. What a mockery it seems even to murmur 
such a word as “‘ austerity ’’ before this odious pretti- 
ness, this sugared insignificance! Even in Leighton, 
who has been too much decried, there is far too much 
of the sugared, meretricious element. Yet the huge 
‘** Daphnephoria ”’ in the same room is a world above 
this Judgment of Paris ’’. To what depth of de- 
cadence can a later generation succeed in descending ? 
The ** Daphnephoria ’’, for all its resource in composi- 
tion and beauty of certain passages, does not move. 
Life seems to have gone out of it. It is the kind of 
elaborate picture which generally turns out a failure, but 


is at the same time a most valuable experience to the 
painter. Young artists are too easily contemptuous of 
such efforts nowadays. In this Leighton, as in the: 
Alma-Tadema in Room I., we feel that an antiquarian 
interest has injuriously overshadowed the artist’s work. 
Many think that such subjects of themselves condemn 
a picture. What interest can the modern man have in 
reconstructions of antique life? But the right artist can 
make us interested in anything. There has of late been: 
hanging at the Burlington Fine Arts Club a large picture: 
by Rembrandt, representing some unknown story from 
Roman history. The subject in itself does not move us. 
any more than the ‘‘ Daphnephoria ”’ ; but through the: 
picture we enter into the mind of Rembrandt and sce 
before us types of our own humanity, youth and age, 
living and touching us. It is not the subject that is 
all-important, nor the treatment of it, as is so often said :, 
it is the attitude of mind, it is what the artist is himself, 
which is all-important, and determines both the choice 
of subject and the treatment of it. 

What attitude of mind has inspired the great majority 
of the works in the McCulloch collection, put forward 
by the Academy as a representative collection of modern 
English art? Again and again it is triviality, common- 
ness, a feeble anxiety to please a large public. Who- 
that cares for England and for art at once would not 
wish to see’ English painting and sculpture filled with a 
breath of the real life of the nation’s mind, a nation not 
hitherto renowncd in its history or its literature for smal! 
prettiness and shallow interests? So long as the 
Academy fosters the kind of art it does, its pretence to 
be representative not of this coterie or of that but of the 
sound central instincts of the nation, an organ of 
authoritative taste, will be received with impatience and 
derision. 


THE TRUE SIGNIFICANCE OF DRESS. 
By Cuar.es RICKE7TS. 


N a former number of this Review I ventured upor 
an explanation of the character of Greek dress. 
The subject presented difficulties which are inseparable 
from the analysis of all perfection; my praises of the 
Hellenic fashion should have been kept for the end of 
an article devoted to the discovery of the ideal whicl 
finds expression in the use of clothes. 

Dress should be studied in its relation to the other 
arts that minister to life; then only shall we realise in 
what way the muse of Fashion agrees or differs fronv 
the ‘‘ high policy ’’ of her rivals. The influence of 
Dress belongs to the present; the twin sisters History 
and Literature resemble their mother the Goddess ot 
Memory in so far that both love the past. Literature 
handles the present only at her risk, and with a guilty 
excitement as if she had strayed en mauvais lieu; it 
is for this reason that all realistic fiction delights in 
what is dangerous and shows all the self-consciousness 
of guilt. In her proper sphere Literature is a projec- 
tion of the human will into the past, which Heine, I 
believe, has described as ‘‘ that approximate Eternity 
certainly ours! ’’ The business of letters is to inter- 
pret not the perplexity but the experience of the race, 
so that it may seem unlike the present, or indeed unlike 
the past, which is after all only the ‘* to-day ’’ of that 
yesterday of some yet older yesterday. 

Unlike Literature, Dress gives ideality to the present: 
Like Music, it represents the effort of the human will 
towards a superhuman realisation of the ‘‘ now’’, 
ignoring the restrictions of the useful and the com- 
fortable as much as Music does, for Music supplies 
to-day what Nietzsche has very properly described as 
the object of the Drama in the past, namely the occasion 
of exultingly saying ‘‘ Yea ’’ to any tragic event or 
emotion, thereby setting at rest the venerable and 
academic commonplace of ‘‘the purgation of our . . .”’ 
&e. 

If Music enables us to say ‘‘ Yea ”’ to the Titanic 
exultation expressed by Brahms in his Violin Concerto, 
or to wander unscathed through a labyrinth of passion 
in the music of Wagner, thereby heightening the value 
of our moments, ‘‘ merely for the moments’ sake ’’, sm 
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Dress sets our limitations at naught, altering the eternal 
proportions of the human frame and casting the spell 
of unreality upcn our persons. It turns, at night, the 
average Englishman into a fantastic creature of 
attenuated lines like some ‘slender waterfly, and ‘‘ the 
lady of the breakfast table ’’ into a glittering nocturnal 
vision, robed like a comet in shimmering tissues, 
bearing, upon the strange alteration of her frame, an 
epitome of delicate rareties snatched from the 
Antipodes or moulded by the arts—the tender fur of 
some exquisite ermine or wild blue fox that hides in the 
snows, the plumes of jewelled birds from the scented 
gloom of tropical forests, gems that saw the fiery 
dawn of the world, and laces that were made before the 
guillotine put an end, in a cloud of orris-root, to all the 
thoughts of power and fascination in the brain of Marie 
Antoinette, once a queen of fashion, who valued a 
necklace at the price of a kingdom.* 

Pride in the ‘* moment ’’, the utmost value put upon 
the ‘‘ now ”’, this is expressed by dress. The delight- 
ful realisation of our personality, or its equally 
delightful surrender, characterises the worlds of fashion 
and music alike ! 

It will be obvious that if Literature and Music 
command the past and present, Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture strive to mould the future. Most 
despots have been builders; in this they hope to leave 
their stamp upon the time to come. The artist, in in- 
tention, is also a tyrant: to him, at least, his picture 
or statue will remain a pattern or ideal towards which 
the world must tend. Was it not Heine who first 
noted the effect which art had exercised upon the 
appearance of the Italian race? Something of this 
reflected influence happens daily in picture galleries, 
where we can watch humanity catch colour from paint- 
ing and its moods, becoming mystic in aspect before a 
masterpiece by Burne-Jones or distorted and variegated 
in the vicinity of some impressionist picture, with its 
strange, elaborate formulas for capturing the improb- 
able in form and colour. 

But Dress is an art and a tyranny also; it strives 
against the artist and is dangerous to him. Not only 
does it teach a well-dressed woman never to love paint- 
ing, but the painter and poet may dress like gentlemen 
or disguise themselves only the more to betray their 
identity. Robert Browning went garbed like the man 
of affairs only to emphasise the contrast between the 
top-hat of the moment and the Olympian brow which 
held the thoughts of Cleon, Karshish, and Rabbi 
ben Ezra; whilst Gautier affecting, but once, a waist- 
coat of rose silk has made the world remember this 
and forget the wisdom and charm of his prose and 
jewelled poems. 

The muse of Dress coquettes with the artist only to 
bend him to her purpose or to bereave him of some secret, 
robbing Titian of the gold he put upon the hair of his 
fair Venetians ; borrowing from the Nike of Samothrace 
the curve which shall become the stays that bear the 
name of the loveliest statue in the Louvre! Fashion 
turns the sculptor into the jeweller, the artist into the 
portrait-painter! I repeat, Dress is a tyranny, it makes 
tyrants of us all. We strive through it at self-realisa- 
tion and to compel admiration, and both are charac- 
teristic of the despot. | With woman this is frankly 
professed ; furtively, but not less certainly, it is the case 
with man; the mere choice of a coloured tie may be 
fraught with all the excitement of self-assertion which 
was Nero’s when he flouted Roman thought in the 
brilliant neckcloth of the singer. The longing in the 
male breast for self-expressive colour recurs with the 
spring ; it blossoms out in shirts of tender hue, half 
hidden, I admit, like some rare talent or inner 
perfection beneath an outward conformity in clothes 
enforced by the habits of our time. But the practical 
and merely negative aspect of modern tailoring need 
not detain us. In its main purpose dress is unpractical ; 
even the city man clings to the silk hat, and conformity 
in male fashions is more apparent than real. It is 


* This is a wicked flourish of the pen. Marie Antoinette wore 
no powder at her execution, and the affair of the necklace was 
credited mainly by believers in the nobility du genre Humain.. 


deliberate only in those who have nothing left in life to 
seek, like the successful academician and politician who 
cloak their uneventful popularity in the frock-coat 
beloved of monarchs and dentists. The aim of dress is 
ever symbolic ; it is no mere ‘‘ flourish set on youth ”’ : 
it is the expression of a timeless instinct giving value to 
the instant, and, like romantic art, it illustrates ‘‘ the 
wish to fascinate and to express fascination ’’. 

Great personalities love to stamp themselves upon the 
memory of Time by some detail in attire. Nero chose 
the radiant crown of Apollo, Queen Elizabeth sym- 
bolised her unapproachable virginity in immovable and 
monumental skirts. Jezebel peeps out of a lattice 
in Judea into immortality with jewels in her hair and 
paint upon her face; for at the touch of Tragedy the 
instinct for self-revelation in dress becomes intense. 
Mary Stuart dies robed in scarlet ; even Thackeray, who 
saw life through spectacles dim with the tears of the 
sentimentalist, puts diamonds upon the neck of Becky 
Sharp at the tragic climax of her life, and knew that 
heroines can go mad only in white satin. George Sand, 
when kissing a final farewell to Alfred de Musset, longs 
for those glossy yellow gloves that can be bought only 
in distant Paris ; we see her small hands pressed to her 
lips that murmur ‘‘ Farewell! Farewell! ’’ Then her 
cry dies down as she realises that her gloves are frayed 
and stained with tears, like the great passion now 
leaving her life to make room for To-morrow. 

It is only with those to whom nothing ever happens 
that dress seems merely a thing of utility. Others 
forego its glamour to embrace some noble but un- 
popular vocation such as art and literature ; but they do 
so with all the sense of renunciation with which the 
saint turns his back upon the roses of life to wed 
poverty and isolation, the sister of the arts and the 
bride of immortality. 


A POET OF THE NORTHUMBRIAN PITS.* 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


M ANY years agoI used to meet a quiet, elderly gentle- 
man and walk with him until our ways parted, 
chatting the while. Sedate, grave, with a slowness of 
manner that made him seem older than he really was, 
with a curious uncouthness of speech, the soul of 
courtesy, always cheerful in the matter if not the 
fashion of his discourse, always ready to talk on any 
subject that came up—he was Joseph Skipsey, until a 
year or two before I knew him a pitman working for 
his living in the pits, a local poet known to many great 
personages of the south. He was always cheerful, but 
never exuberant: it may be doubted whether he had 
ever in his life had a moment of exuberance. He was 
cheerful, I say: not in the least morose. Simply he 
faced life with immense seriousness, the seriousness of 
the best type of the northern workman who has paid 
dear for his experience and knowledge, the working man 
of the mechanics’ institutes and debating clubs. The 
debating society was strong within Joseph Skipsey. He 
would argue any point, often taking up untenable 
positions and, in defiance of all the rules of warfare, 
defending them to the last, and longer. He was not 
solemn—only serious. He had seen afar off the promised 
land of knowledge, not from a mountain tap but from 
the bottoms of the black, foul pits where his childhood 
and his youth and best manhood were spent; and he 
had fought his way to it while grimly toiling for his 
daily bread. Of the world and of men he knew next to 
nothing; but what he did know he had struggled to 
acquire and, no wonder, prized and took very seriously. 
lent Skipsey wrote and published a fair amount of 
verse; it, and through it he, became known to many of 
the greatest guns in the land. Whether his verse 
endures or not, Dr. Spence Watson has taken care that 
his name shall live, at any rate in the memory of all 
Northumbrians; for he has written an account of the 
man and his work with a care and restrained enthusiasm 
which seem to be admirable. Skipsey was born in 


* ** Joseph Skipsey : His Life and Work." By the Right Hon. 
Spence Watson. London: Unwin. 1909. 2s. 6d. net. 
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1832 at Percy Main, a little pit-village near the mouth 
of the Tyne, grimy then as now, sordid, squalid. 
When he was only a few months old his father was mur- 
dered by a policeman. When seven years old Joseph 
went to work in the pit, and taught himself to read and 
write there. At the pit he stayed till 1852, when he got 
employment in London; in 1854 he married and 
returned to other pits in the north. Five years later he 
published some verse which fell into the hands of a 
genial editor who found him a job as storekeeper at 
some engineering works. Then he was made sub- 
librarian of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—the “‘ lit-’n’-phil.’’—and found the 
books there so engrossing that he forgot to attend 
to the wants of the members. So he went quietly 
back to the mines; and though he presently stayed 
with Jowett at Oxford and became a friend of 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Holman Hunt and Mr. Watts- 
Dunton in London, and published verse from time to 
time—verse some of which was highly praised by 
Rossetti—he remained unspoilt and returned to the 
mines again and laboured there till he was fifty. He 
rose to some sort of foreman’s post ; then became care- 
taker of a Board-school in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
afterwards porter in the Armstrong College in the same 
coaly city. Hear Dr. Spence Watson: ‘‘ One morning 
I was taking Lord Carlisle over the new building, and 
our Principal joined us (Principal Garnett) ’’—now 
with the L.C.C. ‘‘ As we went along the great corri- 
dor, Skipsey, bending under the weight of two coal- 
scuttles of fair dimensions, met us. He at once pulled 
up, and Lord Carlisle, recognising him, took him by the 
hand and said, ‘ My dear Skipsey, whatever are you 
doing here?’ We had a long talk, and explanations 
were made, but I saw from that time that it was im- 
possible to have a college where the scientific men came 
to see the Principal and the artistic and literary men 
came to see the porter.’’? So another position was got 
for him—that of custodian of Shakespeare’s house at 
Stratford. Here is a list of names to make one stare— 
Browning, Tennyson, John Morley, Burne-Jones, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Theodore Watts (-Dunton), 
Leighton, F. R. Benson, Andrew Lang, Lord Carlisle, 
Austin Dobson, Bram Stoker, Lord Ravensworth, 
Thomas Burt, William Morris, Wilson Barrett, 
Edmund Gosse, Dowden. This is an incomplete list of 
those who backed the porter in getting a humble job. 
He got it; and in half a year our American visitors 
drove him out of it. He loved to argue, but not 
with fools; and the fools doubted every statement he 
made in showing them over the place until, Dr. Spence 
Watson says, ‘* He felt . . . he would end by doubt- 
ing the very existence of Shakespeare . . .’’; so he 
left. In 1886, through Burne-Jones, a grant of fifty 
pounds was made him from the Royal Bounty, and a 
tiny pension he had was raised to twenty-five pounds a 
year; on this, with assistance from his now grown-up 
children, he lived until his death in September 1903. 
This Life of Joseph Skipsey, written with beautiful 
simplicity, calm and lucid, yet tinged and warmed with 
generous feeling and an affectionately humorous per- 
ception of the man’s odd angles and comical obstinacies, 
is a most fitting memorial of one who was not a great 
poet but, in his humble path through life, always a noble 
man. ‘To my mind, little of his verse is genuine poetry, 
and that little is not of the highest order. At the outset 
a disastrous deficiency of ear made him as a colour- 
blind painter. He had no technique. To get the mere 
rhyme and rhythm he resorted to puerile dodges and 
warped and twisted plain sentences into unholy mon- 
strosities. Here are some remarks addressed by Rossetti 
to Skipsey: ‘‘. . . throughout the book the want I feel 
is of artistic finish only, not of artistic tendency: the 
right touch sometimes seems to come to you of its own 
accord, but, when not thus coming, it remains a want. 
Stanzas similarly rhymed are apt to follow each other, 
and the metre is often filled out by catching up a word 
in repetition—I mean, as for instance, ‘ May be, as 
they have been, may be’. It seems to me that, as 
regards style, you might take the verbal perfection of 


yourself, and try never to fall short of this standarg 

where not a word is lost or wanting. This little piece 
seems to me equal to anything in the language fo, 
beauty and quiet pathetic force ’’. Let me quote the 
little piece, ‘‘ The Caller : 


‘* © Get up!’ the caller calls, ‘ Get up! ” 
And in the dead of night, 
To win the bairns their bite and sup, 
I rise a weary wight. 


My flannel dudden donn’d, thrice o’er 
My birds are kissed, and then 

I with a whistle shut the door 
I may not ope again.”’ 


In the pit, at the pit-mouth, in the pit-row, Skipsey 
found inspiration, and where, as here, by happy chance 
‘* the right touch ’’ comes “‘ of its own accord ’’, some. 
thing like a true poetic miracle is wrought. But when 
he leaves the pit and tackles subjects where dainty 
workmanship and conscious art-mastery are requisite, 
we get experiments like ‘‘ The Daffodil ’’.. Dr. Watson 
speaks of his power of thought and of making words 
live. I never observed any original thought in him: 
great and sincere character, not intellect, distinguished 
him. As for making words live, it is a fact that he did 
recite his verses with stupendous earnestness. His 
elocution simply made me smile; it was a ridiculous 
exhibition. And as in repeating his poems, so in com- 
posing them, the pressure of emotional steam was 
ludicrously out of proportion to the importance of the 
subject. It is idle to say that small things are as 
important as great ones; for they are not. The lingo 
he wrote in was part  pit-Northumbrian, part 
conventional collocations of the eighteenth century, 
part reminiscences of contemporaries. A poet of great 
original force may borrow from anywhere with im- 
punity ; he loads his phraseology with a new meaning 
which overwhelms the old associations. Skipsey’s 
burden was not fresh and new enough; and his 
adorn ’’, ‘‘ gem ’’, ‘‘ peer ’’— and, in other verses, 
‘‘ bard ’’, ‘* Fortune’s darling ’’, ‘‘ fancy ’’, and so 
on—stand out bald, expressionless, hopelessly prosaic. 
And to show how he produced all the unfortunate 
effect of a plagiarism where there was no real 
plagiarism let me make a last quotation. Skipsey had 
gone to Grasmere with Dr. Spence Watson; the wild 
scenery, the spirit of ancient days that reigns omni- 
potent amongst the hills and woods and waters, the 
memories of the great poets who lived there and the 
poetry they wrote there—these wrought upon him; and 
in the darkness and silence of night a bugle-call woke 
the echoes, gathered all his feelings into one channel, 
and flooded his soul with a most poignant sensation of 
sweetness and joy. So he gave vent to his feelings in 
‘** The Bugle Horn ”’: 


‘* O, the bugle horn I heard last night; 
Its wild tone set the echoes flying, 
And night-long in my soul, Delight 
Danced, danced, her gift for dancing trying ; 


No wilder tone had echo known, 
Since first upon the height she haunted ; 
She cried to fly, yet fled to cry, 
What awed, when heard, and yet enchanted ! ”* 


Alas ! where is it now, the glory and the dream? We 
have a bald account of the incident; the essence of the 
matter, the magic, is rigorously excluded; and 
‘bugle ’’, ‘‘ wild’’, ‘‘ echoes’’, ‘‘ flying ’’, shout 
aloud the names of Tennyson and his ‘‘ Princess ’’. - 

It would be impertinent of me to give a pontifical 
judgment on Joseph Skipsey’s work. I am only trying 
to show why he failed when he got away from the pit- 
shaft. His pit-poems are his best ; and, if the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Tennyson had not forced us to 
think that to be a laureate nowadays a man must be 
not a poet at all, Skipsey might.be called the laureate 
of the Northumbrian pits. 


your admirable stanzas ‘Get up’ as an example to | 
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THE DUFFER’S PENANCE. 
By ‘‘ EIGHTEEN HANDICAP ”’. 


ae caddies’ course is a fair stretch of the open 
common by the sea, close to the real links at 


Hayling. It is four holes out and four home. No 
one laid out the caddies’ course. It laid itself. It has 
nature’s tees, nature’s greens, nature’s hazards. The 


one thing unnatural is the holes. They were partly cut 


_ with clasp-knives, partly scooped with the fingers. 


The greens are very small, a square yard or two, but 
flat, being trod so by heel. What is the profit of a 
large green to me if I am three on it? No caddie has 
aputter. Itisaneedlessluxury. Why is it not a need- 
less luxury to me too, if I take three on the green? A 
caddie will drive, pitch, run up, putt out with a sort of 
brassy ; a second with a rusty cleek; a third with an 
antique iron. All the clubs used on the caddies’ links 
with such skill are clubs cast off as bad by us duffers 
at real links. Yet see the caddies drive off. Six of 
them stand in a row, all teed up. Five of the six balls 
will fly clean and straight off those old outcast 
clubs a distance of a hundred and sixty or a hundred 
and eighty yards. Look at the caddic’s stroke. Here 
is none of the over-swing which one sees on the ladies’ 
links; nor of the half-golf, half-cricket drive with the 
forearm which we can only venture on. It is the real arc 
in the air, clean, complete, followed through. Here is 
olf. 

: We who have handicaps of eighteen or twenty—and 
don’t deserve them—play golf of course just ‘‘ for the 
exercise ’’—this at least is what we bitterly or philo- 
sophically say after struggling through the eighteen 
holes in anything between ninety-five and a hundred and 
twelve, bogey being seventy-six. Sometimes (who 
knows ?) we may take more than a hundred and twelve. 
But in truth after a certain number of strokes no more 
need be counted. I may be said to have gone round in 
anything; or in nothing. Yet, though we only play for 
the sake of fresh air and exercise, it is as well perhaps 
not to watch the caddies teeing up and driving soon 
after we have had a particularly aggravating struggle 
round the real links. It may raise this question: 
Ought we to have caddies at all to carry our bags? 
Is it not humiliating for a caddie who can handle 
clubs to carry for me who can’t handle clubs? Should 
I not carry, instead, for the caddie—pay him to take 
the exercise for me? I should then see golf instead 
of not-golf, if over a rude course. I could sand 
and clean the caddie’s clubs as we go along. He 
has often done it for me. Besides, it would be a light 
toil. The caddie rarely has more than a single 
club, usually an iron of sorts. One has often noticed 
how badly it wants cleaning. Then the caddie’s ball. 
One likes the idea of cleaning it. It is the colour of 
mud, but far darker, so there is little risk of it being lost. 
Happy thought. The ball well cleaned, one might find 
out its name. This would be a step forward. Who 
knows ?—when I can tell what is the ball the caddie plays 
with, I may be able to play a beauty myself. His ball 
soars at the end in a lovely way, where mine brushes 
along through the rough grass. There is much in the 
make of the ball, as the talk of good players proves. 

The more one thinks of carrying for the caddie the 
better seems the idea. Think of the abasement it will 
spare us. After all, as things are, it is not only the 
caddie who is lowered by carrying for me—I am lowered 
through being carried for by the caddie. It is grotesque 
for—virtually—the not-player of golf to have clubs 
which he cannot wield carried for him, gravely handed 
to him by the player of golf when the time comes inanely 
to foozle into the rough. There is no exercise in 
foozling. It is only bad gymnastics. Nor is the air 
fresher because I struggle round in what might total— 
were they counted every one—a full hundred and five 
strokes. And bogey is seventy-six ! 

- Dwelling on the sorrows and the absurdities of this 
game of—whatever else it may be—not-golf, one may 
recall that pitiful saying of Renan about human life: 
** We who labour without reaping, and who will never see 
the fruit of that which we have sown ’’. How true to 
our struggle round the links! We do labour—labour 


at the tee, labour till we swink in those terrible bunkers 
and pots, dykes and whinbushes—without reaping. Is 
it reaping anything to be down in the unspeakable seven 
perchance, where bogey is down in four? What fruit 
shall we ever see ripen from the barren seeds of golf that 
we have sown in a sand bunker? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TERRITORIAL AGITATION—A COM- 
PARISON WITH ELIZABETHAN TIMES. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


5 Parsonage, Manchester, 20 February 1909. 


Sir,—‘‘ Nations must not flatter themselves what 
they have been but what they are ’’, wrote Sir Roger 
Williams in 1590, and this is precisely the burden of 
the new play, ‘‘ The Englishman’s Home ’’. 

In 1578 Barnabe Rich wrote ‘‘ An Alarm to England ’’ 
in view of the invincible Spanish Army in the Nether- 
lands, which he and others thought a menace to their 
country. 


** Oh, England, would thou didst regard 
What plagues in time do hap 
To such as so without respect 
Are lulled in pleasure’s lap. 


‘* Shall martial feats be still neglect 
As though we were so sure 
That this our time of pleasant peace 
Should evermore endure? 


‘* Would God it might ! but so to wish 
I know is but in vain. 
Our foes are ready prest ; no doubt 
They seek but time to gain.’’ 


And after these verses Rich shows us that the equiva- 
lents of the Peace Society, the ‘‘ Daily News ’’, and the 
‘* Manchester Guardian ’’ existed under Good Queen 
Bess. ‘‘ I know there be many whose consciences are 
so scrupulous that they think no wars may be lawfully 
attempted, allowed by God’s Word or agreeing with true 
Christianity, for the numbers of outrages which by it 
are committed. The occasions that make men to hate 
war are sundry, but that which doth most of all vex the 
greater number is this—not so much for any special love 
they have to peace as for fears of taxes, payments and 
other charges hanging upon war—for otherwise war or 
peace were all one with them so they might live in quiet- 
ness without any charge. Other some would love the 
wars well enough so themselves might be free from 
pressing, for they had rather live like idle loitering 
lubbers than offer their services any way to defend or 
maintain the liberties of their country.’’ Another 
modern touch in Rich’s ‘‘ Alarm to England ”’ is his 
reference to Ireland: ‘‘ Well (some say) these rebels 
could not continue, were it not that they had other 
helpers but themselves. And many be driven indeed 
perforce to aid them, and curry favour with them, for 
fear of being spoiled.’’ So there must have been bad 
Englishmen in those days—but hardly, I think, any- 
thing like Mr. Birrell. 

Again Rich appeals to his country: ‘‘ Oh, England, 
consider thy enemies be not so secret, but they be as 
malicious, and have stayed all this while neither for want 
of quarrel nor for want of will—nor flatter thyself be- 
cause thou hast enjoyed a peaceable time that it shall 
still endure.’”’ 

In 1596 Sir Henry Knyvett, an old soldier and Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Wiltshire, submitted to Cecil and Elizabeth 
a scheme for improving the Militia, or Territorial Army. 
He suggested that the county organisations should keep 
a full census of the male population, train the youths in 
the use of arms, and register and embody all able-bodied 
men, who should be mustered and drilled together, 
especially at holiday times, and all have their appointed 
meeting-places. All the horses in each county should, 
he thought, be registered for military purposes, and a 
local transport system established. Were these schemes 
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thoroughly carried out, England might then, thought 
Sir Henry Knyvett, consider herself safe against success- 
ful invasion. 
More than three hundred years have passed away, and 
many changes have come over England. 
Mais, plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. 
Yours &c. Cuas. HuGHEs. 


THE AFFECTATION OF THE LETTER. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


Trinity College, Cambridge, 
20 February 1909. 

Sir,—tThe letter from Mr. Charles Exon which you 
published to-day contains much that is interesting and 
something that is new. The “‘ utilitarian ’’ theory of 
metrical origins is not often so lucidly stated or so in- 
geniously developed. But something, I think, may still 
be said for the theory of origin by ‘‘ zsthetic choice ”’ 
and for that interpretation of it which provoked Mr. 
Exon’s letter. If it was desired in ancient days to pre- 
serve not only the substance of tribal traditions but also 
a certain stereotyped form of words in which each should 
be narrated, then some mnemonic device must certainly 
have been required, and it may well have been found in 
metre. 

But it has yet to be shown that such verbal invariability 
was at all desired or that primitive peoples had reason 
to wish more than a substantial permanence for their 
traditions. Each tribe valued no doubt its heritage of 
story, but the blind entertainers could well be trusted to 
remember the plots of all the tales, and that the words 
should be each time the same can surely have mattered 
little. Doubtless indeed the vividness of narration 
varied as the potations of the narrator, and was matter 
sometimes of rivalry between contestants for praise or 
prize. It is difficult to see what value can have been set 
upon a fixed mould of words, and if there was no desire 
for such a mould there can have been no motive for 
inventing metre as a mnemonic aid. On the other hand, 
the sense of echo—‘‘ the love of repeated sound ’’—does 
indubitably exist, for to it metre and assonance of all 
kinds appeal, and it is surely reasonable to suppose that 
metre owes its origin to the sense by which it has ever 
since subsisted. If the existence of metre be thus 
explained its development may well be left to the in- 
fluences of which Mr. Exon speaks. As soon as metrical 
forms are known and used, a verbally transmitted 
*‘ literature ’’ becomes possible, and as a corollary 
thereto the growth of the final ‘‘ cues ’’. The modifica- 
tion of the iambic senarius—the simplest and the first of 
metres—for the creation of those ‘‘ signals ’’ which Mr. 
Exon so well explains, is a very easy change, and it may 
be, as Mr. Exon seems to suggest, that the later hexa- 
meter conquered the ancient domain of iambic by virtue 
solely of its distinctive final cadence. Indeed, what 
Mr. Exon says of these warning signals and of their 
effects upon the development of verse-forms is, if he will 
let me say so, most illuminating and most sound; but (if 
my contention be correct) he finds the origin of metre in 
a need which is in fact its outcome, and has not with real 
effect ‘‘ questioned the postulate assumed ”’ in the 
article with which his letter deals. 

Faithfully yours, 
J. F. Roxsurcn. 


MR. STEPHEN GWYNN M.P.’S LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


180 Brompton Road, S.W. 


Sir,—Permit me to express my astonishment at the 
publication in your columns of the coarse reviling ad- 
dressed by Mr. S. Gwynn M.P. to your distinguished 
contributor ‘‘ Pat ’’ of the ‘‘ Economics for Irishmen ”’. 
Mr. Gwynn says that your contributor is one of 
those ‘* who drive a tolerably lucrative trade in the busi- 
ness of fouling their own nest ’’. Mr. Gwynn is quite 
aware that your contributor is endeavouring, on the con- 
trary, to clear the Irish nest from a foulness which 


belongs neither to Ireland nor to the Catholic Church. | 


Your contributor, like all educated Catholics, loves and 
venerates the priest who is a priest, the preacher of the 
Gospel, the visitor of the sick, the consoler of the poor; 
and he condemns only the red-faced men waving excited 
hands at agrarian meetings and conventions, the 
bellowers of altar denunciations, the chairmen and presi. 
dents of Land League branches, the chaplains of Ribbon 
Lodges, who cover Ireland with a net of intimidation. 
Mr. Gwynn, the nominee of political priests, elected by 
political priests, entitled to remuneration from a “‘ parlia- 
mentary fund ’’ raised by political priests, may think 
himself authorised to ‘‘ drive a tolerably lucrative 
trade ’’—in the advocacy of cattle-driving for example. 
Let him keep to such jobs as he approves and admires. 

Mr. Gwynn is quite aware that men of far lower ability 
than your contributor are promoted every month to fat 
situations, sometimes sinecures, under the Crown simply 
because they follow and serve the political priest, even 
as Mr. Gwynn endeavours to do. Mr. Gwynn knows 
quite well that opposition to the political clergy is 
exactly the least ‘‘ lucrative trade ’’ of all that an able 
Irishman can practise, especially under the Right Hon. 
Augustine Birrell. 

But I havea plain question to address to Mr. S. Gwynn. 
Is he the Mr. S. Gwynn M.P. who is reported in the 
‘* Freeman’s Journal’? among Mr. John Redmond’s 
most intimate company at the notorious ‘* Dynamite 
Dinner ’’ in the Aberdeen Hall of the Gresham Hotel, 
when the ‘Irish party’’ leader announced amid 
tumultuous cheers that ‘‘ he hoped soon to welcome to 
Ireland that veteran Irishman whose name is a household 
word in Ireland, Patrick Ford’’? I need not remind 
your readers that this household darling of Mr. 
Redmond’s party is the vile and abominable purveyor 
of wholesale murder, whose miserable tools and 
emissaries filled the convict cells a generation ago. 
What is ‘‘ the lucrative trade ’’ which brings Mr. 
S. Gwynn M.P. into this filthy, most filthy, brother- 
hood ? 

The ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal ’’ also announced on the 
same occasion, along with Mr. S. Gwynn M.P., Senator 
of the new national University, those other contubernales 
of the Pat Ford symposium, Mr. J. P. Boland M.P., 
Senator of the new national University, and Dr. Coffey, 
President of the new national University College ! 

There appear to be curious ‘‘ nests ”’ in Ireland, 
whether or not they can be said to be ‘‘ fouled ’’ by 
Mr. S. Gwynn M.P. Yours faithfully, 

AN IrtsH GRADUATE. 


[We deemed it best to allow Mr. Gwynn in his 
capacity as patriot to express his sentiments in the words 
of his own choice. So we must allow the ‘“‘ Irish 
Graduate ”’ the same liberty. But should either of our 
correspondents desire to write any more letters to the 
SATURDAY REviEw he must please observe the decencies 
of controversy as carried on in this country.—Eb. S.R.] 


THE POISONING OF FOXHOUNDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
House of Commons, 24 February 19009. 


Sir,—One must not, as the Speaker reminded an hon. 
friend of mine the other day, believe all one reads in the 
newspapers—even if the newspaper in question be the 
‘‘ Times ”’. Hence I still venture to hope that the 
alleged poisoning of hounds in the Duhallow country did 
not take place or, if it did, was accidental. 

But, if neither hope be tenable, let me at least point 
out that the resolution unanimously adopted, as you tell 
us in a note in your issue of 2oth inst., by a meeting of 
the farmers of North Cork, confirms the answer which I 
ventured to give to your original question. You asked 
what Nationalists gencrally, and Irish members of 
Parliament in particular, thought of such incidents. 
Were they to be considered, you demanded, as ‘‘ regret- 
table, or in accordance with Irish ideas, or what ’’? I 
have said, and repeat, that hound poisoning, wherever 
it may occur, is damnable. The farmers of the locality 
concerned (presumably all or most of them Nationalists) 
declare it to be ‘‘ mean, cowardly and contemptible ’’. 
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Surely your question (a quite unnecessarily insulting 
sone, by the way) is now sufficiently answered ? 
Faithfully yours, 
Hucu A. Law. 


[It is odd indeed how “‘ these things get into the 
papers ’’, names and all—into the ‘‘ Times ’’ even! If 
the Nationalist M.P.s would, as Sir Edward Carson 
suggests, go to Ireland and denounce outrages, cut- 

rages would perhaps grow smaller and fewer. We 
' respect Mr. Law for his strong word about hound poison- 
ing. It would be a great boon if other Nationalist 
M.P.s would speak likewise.—Eb. S. R. ] 


IF WOMEN VOTED. 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


44 Hyde Park Square W. 
23 February 1909. 

Sir,—My anonymous opponent shifts her ground of 
attack from one personal impertinence to another. 
Having discovered that the opponents of female suffrage 
are not seraglio-keepers, she now declares that they are 
all ‘‘ respectable old gentlemen ’’—a truly feminine 
riposte. It is impossible to pursue a controversy on 
these lines ; but the letter is valuable (1) as confirming 
my conjecture as to the sex of a ‘‘ Male Suffragette ’’: 
(2) as foreshadowing the style of argument which we 
may expect in a House of Commons of which women 
will be members. Instead of the recriminations now 
bandied across ‘‘ the broad piece of furniture ’’, taxing 
right hon. gentlemen with inconsistency or incom- 
petence, we should have innuendoes as to the age or 
sexual morality of Ministers and ex-Ministers uttered 
in piping treble from various quarters of the House. 

Happily the opponents of female suffrage have been 
saved all further trouble by the tabling of Mr. Geoffrey 
Howard’s Bill for universal adult suffrage, which will 
come on for second reading in a few weeks. Mr. 
Howard’s authority or good faith can hardly be ques- 
tioned; for is he not the son of Lady Carlisle? But I 
can quite understand the fury and despair with which 
his Bill is received by the Christabelites and Despardites 
and other “‘ ites ’’ of the politico-petticoat crowd. Their 
position is at length unmasked, and the thin-end-of-the- 
wedge argument triumphantly justified. Mr. Howard, 
and of course all clear-headed men, see the absurdity 
of setting up a sex-franchise in the shape of a narrow 
property qualification. Residence in a rateable tene- 
ment, which may be and very often is a single room, 
and residence for no more than three months, is the 
only qualification which our Sovereign Lord the People 
will hear of in these days: The effect of Mr. Howard’s 
Bill would be to raise the electorate from seven million 
to twenty or twenty-five million voters, of whom the 
majority would be women, and the majority of which 
majority would be governed by priests and dissenting 
ministers. The cost of registration and elections 
would be trebled or quadrupled : and unless the voting 
power of every existing elector were to be divided by 
three or four, the number of the present House of 
Commons would have to be doubled or trebled. Is it 
necessary to say mare? Your obedient servant, 

ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 


COMPETITION—BELOW THE BELT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
S. Iohn’s College, Cambridge. 

Sir,—Mr. George Martineau’s letter in your issue of 
13 February is an able exposition of the attitude adopted 
by Tariff Reformers towards the *‘ dumping ”’ of foreign 
manufacturers. Of the possible remedies for this evil 
Mr. Martineau evidently considers the imposition of a 
tariff a final solution of the national problem. I venture 
to hope that you will permit me to make a few brief ob- 
servations on the ‘‘ conclusive proofs ’’ with which he is 
armed. 

In the first place, if, as he says, the high duties 
prevalent in foreign countries are calculated to prevent 
our ‘‘ dumping "’ goods on their markets, when we have 


no monopoly of our home trade to enable us to pursue 
the policy methodically, we, who are confronting manu- 
facturers already armed with a tariff, are in need, 
according to Mr. Martineau, of a scale of duties still 
higher than theirs, for unless it is considerably higher 
our control of our own market will not be sufficiently 
complete to give us a surplus which can undersell foreign 
goods, besides paying the duties charged on their 
arrival. I will not dilate on the increased home prices 
entailed by such a tariff system, though it would deter 
men less resolute than your correspondent from taking 
so bold an initiative. 

But he will insist that wages will also be raised, and 
that the balance of prefit will be on the side of this nation. 
This again is open to serious objections. Many wage- 
earners draw salaries fixed without reference to current 
prices and the labour market, and they would be 
compelled by Mr. Martineau to pay the full increase in 
their expenditure with a purse no fuller than before. 
Their case demands the most serious consideration of 
all who advocate his policy. 

Nor would this be the full extent of the misfortune. 
Profits and prices, though never exactly equal, are 
always commensurate with one another; and workers 
can seldom, if ever, establish a claim to share profits 
equally with their employers. They also would stand 
to lose by this alluring innovation. Even if we suppose 
their claim established, they still sustain a net loss on 
the whole transaction. If profits and prices both rise 
by about 20 per cent. and the workers are equitably 
treated, their wages will be raised by about 10 per cent. 
Then the artisan who had just ‘‘ made both ends meet ”’ 
on £50 a year would need food, clothing, and shelter 
to the value of £60 year, 20 per cent. more, and would 
have but 455 to offer in payment. Of course the 
employer and the capitalist would go free, the more so 
if they reaped the major portion of the profits. But to 
the general public the scheme of Mr. Martineau would 
prove no unmixed blessing. 

This, Sir, is the conclusion which the premises of 
your correspondent suggest to one who is neither Pro- 
tectionist nor Cobdenite. Yours &c., 

E. Jackson. 


** ROMAN AND CATHOLIC ”’. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


S. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford, 
Fest. Purif. B.V.M. 1909. 

S1r,—Father Thurston maintains that in our use of 
the term ‘‘ Catholic ’’ we ought to ‘‘ draw a clear dis- 
tinction between the name and the connotation of the 
name ’’. He thinks that most of your correspondents, 
and myself in particular, ‘‘ dwell entirely on the latter 
aspect of the word, whereas... . it is the former 
that should be exclusively insisted upon ”’. 

Following out this distinction between a name and 
its meaning, he is prepared to accord to any religious 
communion any name which is justified by usage. Thus 
he is ready to call the Irvingites ‘* the Catholic Apos- 
tolic ’’ Church and the Greeks ‘‘ Orthodox ’’, while 
implicitly denying in both cases what he verbally 
admits: just as, to repeat his own illustration, you 
continue to call a child ‘* Prudence ’’ although you 
discover that she is exceptionally silly. 

This readiness to make the conventional misuse of 
words the standard of language appears to us lacking 
in seriousness and reality. What is the moral or re- 
ligious worth of describing the Romanist as ‘‘ Catholic’’ 
while rejecting his connotation of the name? To say 
that as you call a silly child ‘* Prudence *’ so you might 
as well call the Roman Church ‘‘ Catholic ’’ because 
both are justified by usage appears to us as illogical 
as it is beneath the dignity of the awful question 
whether salvation is equally well obtainable outside the 
Roman Communion as within. The conventional 
ascription of the title ‘‘ Prudence ’’ to a silly child is 
either meaningless or ironical. In hours when a sense 
of the appropriate overrules conventionality you pos- 
sibly descant on the singularly unfortunate selection 
which the parents make. To some of us the great 
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name ‘‘ Catholic ’’ is incomparably too solemn to be 
assigned without meaning or with insincerity. Better 
not employ it at all than accord it as a mere conven- 
tionality justified by usage. This is exactly the de- 
generacy we deprecate. Excusable in casual talk, it 
cannot be justified in hours of reflection. If it is 
justified by usage it is condemned by reason. 

Father Thurston will acknowledge that in the serious 
official utterances of his own Communion this willing- 
ness to employ a name apart from its connotation does 
not exist. Indeed it cannot exist where the intellect is 
determined to go behind appearances and to understand 
what things mean. When Pope Pius IX. addressed 
a letter to the Eastern Churches in 1868 he by no means 
called them ‘‘ Orthodox ’’: on the contrary, he em- 
ployed the careful designation ‘‘ Bishops of the 
Churches of the Oriental rite who are not in communion 
with the Apostolic See’’. No doubt this is an un- 
wieldy circumlocution. It would have been shorter to 
adopt a phrase “‘ justified by usage ’’ and to call them 
** Orthodox ’’. But Pius IX. would not employ the 
name without the connotation. And his words are at 
least well chosen, accurate, and exactly in harmony 
with his own convictions. We must acknowledge a 
decided prefefence for the Papal use of words. There 
was no necessity to address the Orientals as 
schismatics. But there was a necessity to be exact, 
and not to assign them titles, however constantly 
claimed and justified by usage, if he conscientiously 
disputed the justice of that claim. Now this seems to 
us in better keeping with the interests of moral cerrect- 
ness and religious truth. 

We hold it most desirable to correct the popular in- 
accuracies of speech. Justified by usage is exactly 
what they ought not to be. We cannot forget that 
behind Father Thurston’s willingness to adopt the con- 
ventional usage of a name without its meaning there 
lies the following official claim: ‘‘ If any man shall 
say that the true Church of Christ, outside which no 
man can be saved, is any other than the one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Roman, let him be anathema ”’. 
It is this official claim, wholly unjust and untrue as we 
believe it to be, which renders acquiescence in con- 
ventionalities absolutely impossible. It causes men to 
say, with A-chbishop Laud, ‘‘ The Church of Rome is 
a true Church, not the true Church ’’. ‘‘ A particular 
Church it is and was, in some things right and in some 
things wrong, but the . . . . Holy Catholic Church it 
never was nor ever can be.”’ . 

We say therefore that conventional use of a word 
amid such diversity of meaning only adds to confusion 
of thought. And the readers of Father Thurston’s 
letter will hardly fail to notice that while he declares 
himself willing to accord to aay communion a title 
justified by usage he distinctly withholds the title 
** Catholic ’’ from the Anglican Church; partly on the 
ground that usage does not justify this, and partly on 
the ground of ‘‘ the endless confusion which would 
inevitably result’. Here then, after all, the attempt 
to employ the name apart from its connotation or mean- 
ing is acknowledged to have broken down. After all, 
then, it does matter what a word implies. This is 
exactly what we affirm. Only let us be logical, and re- 
member ‘* the endless confusion which would inevitably 
result ’’ if the Roman uses the term in one sense and 
his opponents in another. When Father Thurston 
asserts that usage does not justify ascription of the title 
‘** Catholic ’’ to the Anglican Church we would remind 
him that, after all, usage originates in official claims. 
If usage assigns to the Roman communion the title 
** Catholic ’’ it is because that communion claims to be 
so called. Its adherents would certainly repudiate the 
usage were it not in accordance with their Church’s 
mind. What, then, is the Church of England’s official 
claim. When the Anglican Bishops wrote to Pope 
Leo XIII. in 1897 they registered the following belief : 
‘** We firmly believe that we have been truly ordained 
by the Chief Shepherd to bear a part of His tremendous 
office in the Catholic Church ’’. Such is their official 
claim. By that claim popular usage should be deter- 
mined. Believe me faithfully yours, 

W. J. Sparrow Simpson. 


REVIEWS. 
A COMPARISON AND SOME PARADOXES. 


“Moliére.”’ Par Georges Lafenestre. Paris: Hachette; 
1908. fr. 


| Radon: said Horace Walpole, is a comedy and a 

tragedy : a comedy for ‘the man who thinks, a 
tragedy for the man who feels. ‘This fine saying is best 
appreciated by being placed in juxtaposition with others 
of its kind. Comedy, said Schiller, appeals to the in- 
tellect, tragedy to the sentiments. Finally, Paul 
Stapfer, the modern French critic whose delicate and 
appreciative work is well known to lovers and students 
of Shakespeare, iays it down: ‘‘ La comédie est plus 
triste au fond que la tragédie ”’. 

These three propositions are interdependent, and 
explain one another. Life, regarded through the 
medium of a critical judgment that observes its incon- 
gruities and exposes its falsehoods, is the quarry from 
which the comic genius must hew the marble to which 
he gives his individual impress. Life, regarded sym- 
pathetically as a conflict of human passions with one 
another or with fate and circumstance, is matter for the 
writers of tragedy. A great comedy is a formulated 
judgment upon some piece of life. A great tragedy is a 
formulated presentment of the course of some elemental 
passion. It follows that the writer of comedy is the 
sadder man, and his art more touched with the melan- 
choly of disillusion. His work is critical and destruc- 
tive. The writer of tragedy has a brighter outlook, and 
his art is touched with a divine pity that lifts it above 
sadness. 

The greatest writer of comedy since Aristophanes is 
Moliére, and it was France that produced him. Eng- 
land, on the other hand, can claim in Shakespeare the 
greatest writer of tragedy. Is there here some strange 
freak of nature? ‘‘ La comédie est plus triste au fond 
que la tragédie.’’ Yet it was the grave Teuton race 
that produced Shakespeare; and the sadder realm of 
comedy is ruled by a king of Keltic blood. The fact of 
the matter is—a fact so often overlooked that it is well to 
emphasise it here—that the Kelt is fundamentally sadder 
than the Teuton. ‘‘ If they have a fault, it is that they 
are too serious ’’, said Sterne to a friend of his after a 
short sojourn among the French. Stapfer has some 
notable passages in which he strives to discredit the 
current notions concerning the levity of his countrymen : 
** Rien de moins léger, rien de plus grave au fond que 
l’esprit francais.’’ ‘And again, in a sentence that 
explains Moliére as completely as any single phrase could 
do, he writes of the French: ‘‘ Leur rire est un 
jugement.’’ 

In conceding the claim of Moliére to be the king of 
comedy no injustice is being done to the genius of Shake- 
speare. Shakespeare did not write comedies. The 
most characteristic of his works that go under that name 
are something very different. They are poetic, and 
belong to the realm of fancy. Superficially they seem to 
strive after an entire escape from reality into the ideal ; 
and their fuadamental relation to human affairs is not 
immediately perceived. We may tell the French, as we 
have told them many times, that this relation is very real 
and does actually subsist. Few of them will believe us. 
As Heine said, the French who understand the sun can- 
not understand the moon; and it is the moon that is 
regnant in ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ or in ‘* As 
You Like It ’’. And so we shall, often as not, be met 
with the Keltic shrug. As Stapfer has it, ‘‘ I] nous faut 
de la raison; il nous en faut méme dans le vaudeville et 
dans la farce ’’’. That laugh which is at the same time 
a judgment will hardly burst forth at sight of Bottom or 
even of Falstaff. 

Fundamentally it is a question of race. The Teuton 
has done too little justice to Moliére to be in a position 
tothrow stones. We must, asa race, be held responsible 
for Schlegel, who from pure prejudice evolved a specia! 
theory of gaiety to prove that Moliére did not write 
comedies. Then there was some notable work done by 
Hegel in the same direction of which we should fee! 
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properly ashamed. When we want to make our peace 
we Shall have to fall back on the eulogy of Kemble, the 
love and appreciation of Goethe, or the interested com- 
pliment paid to Moliére by the dramatists of Restoration 
England, who seized upon him, adapted him, and lived 
upon him for a generation. 

There has never been very much point in most of the 
comparisons made between Moliére and Shakespeare. 
As we have seen, it has till recently been overlooked that, 
generally speaking, Shakespeare did not write comedies, 
whereas Moliére did not write anything else. There is 
another fundamental difference that vitiates all compari- 
son in the old-fashioned vein. The plays of Moliére are 
studies in the statics of human character : those of Shake- 
speare are studies in its dynamics. It was Legrelle that 
first emphasised this difference. Stapfer fashions a 
corollary to the proposition of Legrelle when he urges that 
all comedy must of necessity be static in its methods ; 
whereas all tragedy must of necessity be dynamic. The 
writer of comedy is not concerned with growths and 
transitions in hischaracters. They are there primarily to 
represent ideas, and the comedy grows from the conflict 
of these ideas as they are. In tragedy the conditions are 
different. _We must see the genesis of a passion; we 
must watch it grow; and we must follow every phase of 
its conflict in the soul of the subject. In all the great 
plays of Shakespeare we are held breathlessly watching 
some actual process that is going on in the souls of his 
people. In Moliére there is none of this. Harpagon 
and Tartuffe come on to the scene full fledged. There is 
no room for development. Do but compare Alceste with 
Timon. 

The ‘‘ Moliére ’’ of Georges Lafenestre calls for no 
criticism. It is enough to say that it takes its place in 
that fine series of biographical studies, ‘‘ Les Grands 
Ecrivains Francais ’’. M. Lafenestre was compelled, 
in order not to mar the uniformity of the series, to avoid 
any very lengthy disquisitions upon the more contro- 
versial aspects of Moliére’s life and writings. Sound 
judgment and good taste make themselves abundantly 
apparent in spite of the Procrustean bed upon which he 
has been stretched. One of his sentences makes a very 
fitting conclusion here: ‘‘ Le vrai but de Shakespeare 
est d’émouvoi et d'enchanter, celui de Moliére est de 
divertir et d’instruire.”’ 


MACKENZIE.”’ 


“Sir George Mackenzie, King’s Advocate, of Rose- 
haugh: His Life and Times, 1636-1691.” By 
Andrew Lang. London: Longmans, Green. 1909. 
15s. net. 


IR GEORGE MACKENZIE of Rosehaugh was 
King’s Advocate, or, as Evelyn calls him, Lord 
Advocate, of Scotland from 1675 to the Revolution in 
1689, with an interval of some eighteen months 
(1687-1688), when James II. put Sir George Lockhart, 
his rival, in his place. He earned the ugly nickname of 
‘* Bluidy Mackenzie ’’ merely because he was the Crown 
Prosecutor at a time when the torture of witnesses was 
legal in Scotland, and because he was the servant of such 
masters as Lauderdale, Perth, Melfort, and the Duke 
of York. Mackenzie was by no means a drunken fiend 
like Jeffreys, who delighted in cruelty for its own sake, 
or like the Whig version of James II., who, according 
to both Marlborough and Macaulay, amused him- 
self with the groans and supplications of his victims, 
a charge, by the way, that Mr. Andrew Lang rejects 
with the remark that it is possible to libel even James II. 
For the times in which he lived Sir George Mackenzie 
was a humane man, who frequently found his duty dis- 
gusting. He often had “ scruples ’’: but he was a 
political lawyer, who was moreover genuinely devoted to 
the Stuart dynasty, as he proved at the Revolution. He 
quieted his ‘‘ scruples ’’ by acting on ‘“‘ orders ’’—all 
this is told us by himself in his Memoirs—and he fur- 
ther fortified himself by taking other eminent counsel 
(even his rival Lockhart sometimes) to act with him. It 
is of course unfair to blame Crown lawyers for the policy 


of their Governments. It would be as unfair to gibbet 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, who happened to be Attorney-General 
during the mild reign of terror in England at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, as it is to call Rosehaugh 
““ bluidy ’’. Moreover; a very good case may be made 
out for the brutal policy of the Government of which 
Mackenzie was the loyal instrument, as Mr. Andrew 
Lang shows. Scotland was a brutal country at that 
time, whether we take the drunken nobles and cattle- 
driving chieftains at one end of the scale, or the fanatic 
Presbyterians at the other who had a “ call ’’ to murder 
Archbishop Sharpe. The Government had no regular 
army or police to enforce law and order; therefore 
brutality had to be put down by brutality. The English 
Government and the Scottish Cavaliers had determined 
to break the back of the preachers’ party and to impose 
episcopacy on Scotland. They failed in the latter object, 
but they did succeed in smashing theocracy, for which 
they deserved, though they never received, the thanks of 
posterity. 

All this Mr. Andrew Lang, with his profound know- 
ledge of his country’s history, shows convincingly, if 
not clearly, for his style is one of the most obscure we 
ever knew, from its elliptical and zigzag method of narra- 
tion. Sometimes we cannot understand Mr. Lang’s 
meaning. For instance, on p. 207 Mr. Lang tells us : 
‘* Huntly being a Royalist, and in trouble, the Marquis 
of Argyll bought up his debts and mortgages. He got 
the paper cheap, said the world, but he maintained that 
he had paid heavily, and, as a kinsman of Huntly, he 
doubtless had the interests of the Gordons in view. On 
the whole, he, and his son, the Earl of Argyll, were bound 
for the payment of about £20,000 of Huntly debt. After 
the death of the Marquis of Argyll (1661) his son, the 
Earl, became responsible for all these debts’. The 
ordinary meaning of buying up another’s debts is that 
you become his creditor. To get paper cheap means that 
for fifty pounds you buy somebody’s promise to pay a 
hundred pounds. People are not in the habit of buying, 
dear or cheap, other people’s liabilities. Partly owing 
to his cryptic and bald style of writing, and partly owing 
to the fact that there is not very much about Mackenzie’s 
private life, Mr. Andrew Lang has contrived to write a 
dull book about an interesting subject. For Mackenzie 
of Rosehaugh, the ‘‘ humouresome’’, scrupulous 
advocate, the ‘‘ grotesque original’, as Perth and 
Melfort called him, was an interesting character, because 
he was, as Mr. Lang says, a modern man in a Stuart 
setting. 

Rosehaugh must have shuddered at the drunken 
boors and crack-brained bigots, in dealing with whom 
his life was passed. We can imagine his relief 
when he could get away to London and argue before 
Charles or have a literary talk with Dryden or Evelyn. 
He began his career, like most political lawyers, in 
Opposition. In 1661 he defended, unsuccessfully, the 
Marquess of Argyllagainst achargeoftreason. In 1681 
he prosecuted, successfully, the Earl of Argyll, his first 
client’s son, on a similar charge. In the interval the 
young advocate had made himself so conspicuous at the 
Bar and in Parliament that Lauderdale took him up and 
finally made him King’s Advocate. Unlike most lawyers, 
Mackenzie was interested in history, philosophy, and 
belles lettres. Indeed, he was himself a poet, an his- 
torian, and a Stoic pen. It would be going too far to 
say that the King’s Advocate was a sceptic: but we 
gather that his religion was ‘‘ that of all sensible 
men 

Mr. Lang does not tell us that Mackenzie was present 
in the Council Chamber during the torture of witnesses. 
His end was happier than that of many of the prominent 
actors in those times. At the Revolution Mackenzie 
retired to Oxford, where he died surrounded by what he 
loved most, books and Tories. Rather a curious coinci- 
dence we must mention. Mackenzie had against him in 
his first great case a counsel named Fletcher. About 
forty years ago Rosehaugh passed into the hands of 
Fletcher, a Liverpool merchant, whose son pulled down 
the plain Mackenzie home and built on the site one of the 
finest houses in the North. 
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A BARBARIAN IN BARBARY. 


“ Tunis, Kairouan, and Carthage.” By Graham Petrie. 
London: Heinemann. 1908. 16s. net. 


“fp ees, less modernised by the French than Egypt 
has been by the British, remains one of the most 
fantastic and mysterious of Oriental towns. Her silvern 
walls glisten in the sunshine, her citizens don raiment 
of the softest and most exquisite hues, her atmosphere 
is still alive with all the magic of the Middle Ages. 
Despite modern hotels, music-halls, motors, trams, the 
old fairyland survives, men still wear amulets against 
the evil eye, relate convincing stories of Jinn or Afrit, 
perpetuate the glamour of Arabian nights and days. 
Tunis remains an endless joy for all who are blessed with 
the Oriental temperament. 

Mr. Graham Petrie is not one of these. His heavy 

volume is not a welcome addition to the literature of 
Barbary. His eye is that of the globe-trotter with an 
easel. Lacking imagination and observation, he ekes 
out his work with endless extracts from musty 
chroniclers, neither apposite nor entertaining. When he 
trusts to his own inspiration, he sinks to the level of a 
fifth-rate guide-book : ‘‘ Close by is the town palace of 
the Dar-el-Bey, little used as a residence by the present 
Bey, but which he visits once or twice a week for the 
transaction of business. It may be viewed by visitors, 
and is well worth seeing, if only for the fine panorama to 
be enjoyed from its roof. It is comparatively modern.”’ 
‘* The electric tramway for Ariana starts at each half- 
hour—an important thing to know, as the concierge of 
your hotel is likely to be a newly arrived Swiss, knowing 
nothing of these matters, and he may assure you, as 
ours assured us, that it runs every five minutes.’’ ‘‘ If 
money is of no consequence it is pleasanter to engage a 
motor-car, of which there are many for hire, but the 
charge is fifty francs instead of twelve francs fifty.”’ 
Even so, Mr. Petrie is more tolerable than when he 
essays fine writing. At El-Jem, for instance, he devotes 
twelve pages (some five per cent. of his book) to the 
relation of a silly dream in which he figures as ‘‘ a poor 
peasant lad ”’ of the year 236. At Carthage he delivers 
himself of a maudlin rhapsody : ‘‘ I tried to picture that 
tragic scene. The vast blue, luminous, star-studded 
sky of southern night; across the bay the two-horned 
mountain of Hammam Lif, dimly visible, silent, yet 
awake ; the naked forms of the Carthaginians, struggiing 
against fearful odds . . . . small birds sang and chat- 
tered from the olive twigs ; while a thousand wild-flowers 
unfolded their dewy petals to welcome the King of Light. 
All, save man and the work of man, was just as it is 
to-day.’’ Once, however, he appears self-conscious : 
‘** I must clip the wings of my fancy, lest, under lunar 
influence, it should soar beyond the limits of my reader’s 
patience, and I will therefore quote from a popular and 
useful guide-book a few bald but not uninteresting 
facts.’’ And here is a startling discovery, worthy of 
reproduction by a snippet-journal : ‘‘ Do not all religions 
owe much to their predecessors? Christianity was 
founded on Judaism. . . . But if, indeed, any minor 
details of ancient ceremonial remain, the attributes of 
the Divinity worshipped by the pious White Fathers, of 
the Christ Who said ‘ Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not ’, present a startling con- 
trast to those of the horrible Baal-Moloch, who ‘ rejoiced 
in human sacrifice and parents’ tears ’.”’ 

Mr. Petrie’s erudition may be gauged by his belief 
that the Arian heresy was due to a certain Aria, a 
mistake perhaps due to his familiarity with the writings 
of a modern exponent of females’ frills. His acquaint- 
ance with French must also be rudimentary, for there is 
nothing which delights him so much as to parade his 
versatility by such phrases as ‘‘ We told ourselves that 
this man’s views were ‘ parti pris’ ’’, ‘‘ His Highness 
arrived ‘chez Babouché’’’, and ‘‘ We said ‘ Au 
revoir!’ to our ladies ’’. He even alludes to an Arab 
shopkeeper as ‘‘ Monsieur Babouché ’’. Why ‘‘ Mon- 
sicur ’’? He has evidently made no effort to acquire 
even a smattering of Arabic, and he blunders sadly even 
over the local nomenclature. Thus Halfawin becomes 
Rue Haloufaine, which is unfortunate, as ‘‘ halouf ’’ 


happens to be a pig and a term of opprobrium. Nor is 
his English much better than his French or his Arabic. 
As for his illustrations, the less said the better. Though 
very numerous, they all contrive to resemble one another. 
They might easily be mistaken for garish chromolitho- 
graphs. 


A FORBEAR OF THE PRO-BOERS. 


“ After Waterloo: The Journal of Major W. E. Frye, 
1815-19."" Edited by Saloman Reinach. London: 
Heinemann. 1908. 10s. net. 


| be is but rarely that the reader interested in the 
history of English politics during the great 
wars of 1793-1815 is permitted to get a glimpse of the 
inner soul of a Whig of the bitterer sort, one of those 
perverse individuals who professed to believe that 
Napoleon was a bright and benevolent being, the true 
friend of Britain, driven into a strife with her (which he 
much deplored) by the deliberate wickedness of Pitt 
and Addington. The celebrated Creevey Papers, pub- 
lished some five years ago, are the most authentic 
document for the exposition of the workings of the 
mind of the parliamentary Whig. The book now before 
us gives a similar picture of the daily maunderings 
of that even more inexplicable being, the military 
Whig. Such people existed, though they were not 
numerous: the madness touched even a few great 
minds like that of William Napier, the author of 
the famous ‘‘ History of the Peninsular War ’’, who 
lay down on his sofa and wept for three hours when 
the news of Napoleon’s death at S. Helena reached him, 
and who marred his great book by countless political 
tirades against English Ministers, whose motives and 
actions he persisted in misrepresenting. Major Frye, 
the diarist whose effusions are now before us, was any- 
thing but a great man : the only thing notable about him 
was the violence of his hatred for the Tory party, a 
hatred which ultimately led him into extending his abuse 
over the whole of his own nation, and declaring himself 
ashamed of the name of Englishman. Even Creevey 
does not develop moments of malignancy so bitter 
as those in which Frye wrote: ‘‘I rejoice to hear 
of any obstacles that are put to British commerce; f 
rejoice when I hear of our merchants suffering, and 
I quite delight to hear of a bankruptcy. They, the 
English merchants, contributed with their gold to support 
the corrupt system of Pitt and to carry on an unjust, 
unreasonable and liberticidal war’’. Or again: ‘‘ If 
the French and the Prussians could but understand 
each other, what advantages might not rise therefrom ! 
United they might be able to humble the overbearing 
insolence of the Tsar, to shake to its centre the systematic 
despotism of Austria, and keep in check the commercial 
greed, monopolising spirit, and Tory arrogance of Eng- 
land. The German (i.e. Prussian) political writers duly 
appreciate the illiberal policy of England, by which she 
invariably helps to crush liberty on the Continent, in the 
hope of paralysing energy and industry, in order to 
compel them to buy English manufactures and make 
them dependent on England for every article of con- 
sumption ’’. This is a tirade from one of Napoleon’s 
bulletins, copied in perfect seriousness by a British 
officer. Frye naturally thought that the eviction of 
Menou from Egypt in 1801 was the first disaster of the 
century. ‘‘ Oh, what a pity that the French could not 
keep that country! What a paradise they would 
have made of it!’’ and after Waterloo, whosc 
cannonade he had heard from the security of Brussels, 
wrote: ‘‘ For my part I have seen, and can see, no 
reason whatever to rejoice at this event. I fear it is 
pregnant with infinite mischief ’’. When, after the 
occupation of Paris, there were some quarrels and duels 
between English officers and the French veterans return- 
ing from the Army of the Loire, he assumes at once that 
his countrymen must have been in the wrong. ‘‘ I 
regret exceedingly that any British officer should have 
imbibed the low prejudices and vulgar hatred of the 
French, which certain people preach up in England to 
cover their own peculations and interested views. The 


English officers concerned must have been sad, brutal. 
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vulgar fellows.’’ Let anyone who cares look up 
a few specimens of the way in which at that time duels 
were forced upon English officers by half-crazy 
spadassins, in the memoirs of Dallas and other diarists 
who served in the Army of Occupation. But for Frye 
his own compatriots are always Tories in red coats, and 
the foreigner must necessarily be the offended party. 
One of the consequences of the impeccability of 


-Bonaparte was that all stories to the effect that he or his 


followers were ever guilty of plunder or wilful damage 
were malignant Tory inventions. ‘‘ I defy any man to 
point out a single instance where the French armies of 
the Republic, or of Napoleon, ever injured or wantonly 
destroyed a single national edifice, a single work of art, 
a single book belonging to any other country’’. Frye 
never served in the Peninsula, or his own eyes would 
have sufficiently corrected this wild statement. His 
military service had all been in the Far East, save for the 
short campaign in 1799, when he was with the Duke of 
York in Holland. For one who had spent the major part 
of the years of the Napoleonic War in Madras and Ceylon 
to contradict those who had seen Alcantara or Coimbra, 
Salamanca or Oporto immediately after the departure 
of a French army seems sufficiently bold. But had Frye 
never read in the bulletins of his hero how the column 
of Rossbach was thrown down by the imperial order, 
or how the Kremlin was blown up on the evacuation of 
Moscow? Had he never heard how the sword and 
jewels of Frederic the Great were taken from his tomb? 
Had no rumour ever reached him of the way in which 
Junot stole for his private library the Renaissance manu- 
scripts of Lisbon, which were afterwards sold for eighty 
thousand francs to the French Government, or how 
Soult’s galleries were covered with the best Murillos of 
Andalusia? There are none so blind as those who will 
not see, none so deaf as those who will not hear. 

But we need not dwell on the malignant folly of 
this hater of his own country. His psychology, when 
politics are put aside, is not uninteresting. He 
was a child of the humanitarian and cosmopolitan 
school of Rousseau, a great enemy of the pre- 
Renaissance art of the Middle Ages, and extremely 
sensible to the attractions of the other sex. Clergy, 
English and foreign, were his pet aversion, being for the 
most part—both Anglican and Roman—‘‘ malignant 
pharisees ’’. ‘‘ At avery early age I learnt to put under 
my feet, as Lucretius expresses it, the strepitum 
Acherontis avari. On the contrary it [what?] has 
made me a perfect cosmopolitan, extinguished all absurd 
national and religious prejudices, and rendered me at 
home wherever I travel. I meet the Catholic, the 
Lutheran, the Moslem, the Jew, the Hindou, and the 
Guebre as a brother. . . . Tho’ I am no friend of king- 
craft or priest-craft I am a great admirer of the beauti- 
ful philosophy or theosophy of Jesus Christ, which 
inculcates the equality of mankind.’’ The works of 
David represented to Frye the apogee of modern art: 
his subjects chosen from ‘‘ the mythology ’’ or from 
ancient history are so infinitely preferable to ‘‘ cruci- 
fixions, martyrdoms, and eternal Madonnas ’’. On the 
stage he ‘‘ experienced infinitely more pleasure in be- 
holding the dramas of Racine and Voltaire than those 
of Shakespeare ’’. Indeed, with regard to English 
tragedies he preferred as an acting drama Home’s 
Douglas ’’ to any of Shakespeare — Macbeth 
alone excepted. He was never able to read the 
letter of Wolmar to S. Preux in Rousseau’s ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Héloise ’’ without shedding tears. The ballet of 
‘“‘ Flore et Zéphire ’’ (Thackeray’s old friend) appeared 
to him more aerial than earthly. ‘‘I never beheld so 
beautiful a vision.’? His skill in art criticism was such 
that he believed the second-century equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol to be a work of Michael 
Angelo. The editor charitabiy supposes this to be ‘‘ a 
slip of the pen ’’, why we cannot say : the statement is 
much on a level with Frye’s general knowledge and taste. 
For the rest, unable to endure residence in England, 
‘* whose Government is the most dangerous, artful, and 
determined enemy of all liberty ’’, he settled down at 
S. Germain-en-Laye, and spent a long old age there in 
translating German and Norse poetry into French or 
English. 


THE CODE NAPOLEON. 


“The French Civil Code.” Translated by E. Blackwood. 
Wright. London: Stevens. 1908. 265s. 


" Be great utility of a code ’’, said Bentham, “ is 

to cause the debates of lawyers and the bad 
laws of former times to be forgotten.’’ In his view 
a code of laws was to be distinguished from all other 
books by its greater simplicity and clearness. It was 
to be so framed, in fact, that the father of a family, 
without assistance, might take it in his hand and teach 
it to his children, thereby giving to the precepts of 
private morality the force and dignity of public morals. 
The code once prepared was neither to be amplified 
nor restricted by judicial interpretation. ‘‘ Whatever 
is not in the code ought not to be law.’’ Case law was. 
to be a thing of the past, and judges were no longer to 
lay down any rule not to be found within the four corners 
of the code-book. 

A century has passed away since Bentham wrote, and 
although the nations of the Continent have without ex- 
ception codified their laws, England, the native land of 
the apostle of codification, still clings with unswerving 
fidelity to judge-made law. This may seem strange at 
first sight, but the reason is not far to seek. The con- 
tinental codes owe their existence not so much to any 
inherent advantages attendant on codification as to an 
irresistible demand for unity of law. IT'rom the very 
earliest times English law has been the same through 
out the length and breadth of the realm, and has re- 
mained practically untouched by foreign influences. 
Contrast with this the condition of the French law at 
the time when Bentham wrote. There were no less 
than three hundred and sixty different legal systems in 
pre-Revolutionary France. This was a state of affairs. 
which obviously meant the greatest practical incon- 
venience to all concerned, and hence at a very early date 
arose a craving for the unity of French law, ultimately 
satisfied by the promulgation of the Civil Code, which 
Napoleon is said to have regarded as the most glorious. 
of all his achievements. 

What is to be the verdict of posterity? How far are 

the results of codification as exemplified in the Code 
Civil to be regarded as a vindication of the position 
taken up by Bentham? There can be no doubt that 
codification has enormously popularised the law ir 
France. In England the law is to a considerable extent: 
still looked upon as a solemn mystery, to be approached. 
with misgiving and to be invoked and expounded only 
by those who know it intimately. In France it is 
otherwise. Balzac found inspiration when perusing the 
Code ; even a comedian on the Paris music-hall stage 
will occasionally create roars of laughter by a well. 
timed allusion to one of its articles. For the rest 
the average Englishman would, we think, view the 
operation of codified law with disfavour. It is inelastic 
and incapable of adjustment to the needs of the day 
in the same way as judge-made law. French law has 
become stereotyped, and much of it is now behind 
the times. It has not, for instance, the advantages 
obtainable by our system of appointing trustees, and 
the rules of intestate succession and of testamentary 
disposition would collide with what we consider to be 
the rights of an owner of property. The position of 
married women under the Code is lamentable, and far: 
inferior to that of English wives, who enjoy the 
benefit of the extremely generous—perhaps too generous 
—provisions of our Married Women’s Property Acts. 
Much that is not ‘‘ progressive ’’ in the Code owes its 
existence to the personal influence of Napoleon, who held 
strong views as to the inferiority of woman to man and as 
to the inviolable sanctity of parental authority. More- 
over, the legislators of the French Revolution and of 
the First Consulate had definitely and violently broken 
with the past; none of them desired to see the ancien 
régime restored. In England we still, rightly or wrongly, 
hold to the heritage of the common law, which has spreat 
from shore to shore well nigh throughout the British 
Empire. The common law still lives and grows wit! 
the growth of the English race. 
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However, the French Code is the law for our fellow- 
subjects in Quebec and Mauritius, and we owe a distinct 
debt of gratitude to the learned author of the work 
under review for placing the Code before us in a form 
in which it will be readily comprehensible to all those of 
us who may have to study or to administer its provisions. 


NOVELS. 


“In the Potter’s House.” By George Dyre Eldridge. 
London: Methuen. 1909. 6s. 


This book is encrusted with exaggerated dialect. It 
is also an excellent example of the complicated antithesis. 
One or two passages would provide teachers of English 
composition with apt illustrations of ‘‘ contradictions in 
terms ’’. On page 115 we read that ‘‘ No influence, less 
mystical than that which wrought her exaltation, could 
have brought that doubt which, because it was a doubt, 
was certainty ’’. These characteristics of the book are 
a misfortune, because it has merit and might have been 
a thoroughly excellent work if its language had been con- 
sistent with the simplicity of its subject. The plot is 
good, and in its rendering there is much humour, but 
the affectation of imitation epigrams and the sheaves of 
painfully complete dialect reach the point of boredom. 
““ In the attempt to comprehend a soul the occult was 
not existent ’’, we are told; but what meaning can any 
reasonable man extract from the observation? Then 
there are obsolete words used for the modern equivalent : 
** joyance ”’ for joy is an instance that checks the reader 
onhis way. Another obstruction to easy communication 
between author and reader, which we apprehend is the 
purpose of authorship, is the disposition to use com- 
pounds such as “ re-enjoying ’’, when by a less com- 
plicated turn of the sentence ‘‘ enjoying ’’? would answer 
all the purpose. The offence is aggravated by the use 
of the dizresis in place of the hyphen, and many other 
words are treated in the same way. We all know that 
there is a belief current in America that the English are 
ignorant of their own language. This arises probably 
from the fact that a few words have retained in the States 
the old meaning of Puritan days. These we would 
always recognise as permissible, but it is ridiculous to 
revive them in place of the more simple and recognised 
equivalent of to-day. That this simple story of puri- 
tanical egotism rampant in a rising American town should 
be marred by these extravagances is matter for regret. 
It has been copyrighted all over the world however, in- 
cluding Scandinavia, and two verses from. the 
“* Rubaiyat ’? are inserted by way of preface, the 
application of which is by no means obvious. 


“One Immortality.” By H. Fielding Hall. 
Macmillan. 1909. 6s. 


Mr. Hall shadows forth a mystical theory of love with 
much of that quiet charm which we are accustomed to 
look for in his books. The mysticism does not arise out 
of the story. The story—what there is of it—has been 
naively constructed to afford a peg for the mysticism. 
A steamer voyaging from Venice to Bombay carries 
amongst her passengers two married couples—one of the 
Darby and Joan, the other of the Naggleton, type ; two 
young girls, the one English, the other Indian, repre- 
senting respectively the unawakened Western and 
Eastern soul; four unattached men, to fall in love 
variously with the same, two for each; a party of nuns, 
whose love is set in heaven ; and a German professor to 
act as chorus on occasion. The device is transparent as 
soon as the dramatis persone are stated; but drama is 
a strong word to use in the circumstances, and for the 
most part the whole of the persons (with the small excep- 
tion of the Naggletons) talk of love, providence, fore- 
knowledge, will, and fate with the voice of Mr. Hall. So 
much for the form of the book. As to its doctrine, those 
who fail to see in the novelties and hurry and stress of 
the modern world any increase in the aggregate of happi- 


London: 


“ness are perhaps an increasing number : sometimes they 


seek an insecure refuge in medizvalism or in the fatalism 


of the East, or hold, with Novalis, that poetry is the only 


reality. Minds the bent of which is towards any of these 
anodynes will find sympathetic passages in Mr. Hall’s 
philosophy—perhaps we ought to say hearts, for Mr, 
Hall, following the Psalmist, suggests throughout that 
it is the heart that is to be applied unto wisdom. And 
even the most exact scientist may admire the deft word. 
pictures of sea and sky and shore, done quite simply. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘Ten Personal Studies.” By Wilfrid Ward. London: Longmans, 
1908. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book of character-sketches of ten well-known men, the 
most remote of whom have been contemporaries of some 
still living, by so practised a writer as Mr. Ward, could 
hardly fail to be of great interest. We can best suggest the 
variety of these sketches by naming their titles: Mr. 
Balfour; the editors Delane, Hutton, and Knowles; the 
critic-philosopher or philosopher-critic Henry Sidgwick; 
Lord Lytton, the Indian Viceroy and poet; the nine- 
teenth-century universal Boswell, Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff; and a group of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, 
Leo XIII., Cardinals Wiseman, Newman, and Manning, 
and Father J. Ryder. They vary considerably in value, 
the variation depending chiefly on the more or less personal 
knowledge and acquaintance of Mr. Ward with the persons 
of whom he writes. As to the ecclesiastical group, there is 
to be added to Mr. Ward’s personal knowledge the fact of 
his writing as a member of the Roman Church who is well 
acquainted with its history in England from the days of 
Wiseman and Newman. The sketch of Cardinal Wiseman 
is particularly instructive. The estimate of Cardinal Man- 
ning has a sub-acid flavour, made more poignant still by a 
shrewd comparison between him and Gladstone, one of the 
dicta running thus: ‘‘ Neither has contributed much to the 
highest wisdom of the world or its well-being”. We get 
this worked out still further in the comparison 4 la Plutarch 
between Manning and Newman. The relation of Newman’s 
thought to that of Roman Catholic theology generally is 
very well put; but Newman is a subject about whom so 
much has been written that there is nothing very novel 
in what Mr. Ward has to say. Father Ryder is a sketch 
of personal and character traits very pleasing to read, and 
made more pleasing by selections from his verse. Mr. 
Ward’s sketch of Delane is an ordinary review of Delane’s 
recent biography; and the Hutton and Knowles are not 
much more than gossip and are rather superfluous. The 
only other sketch we need specially mention is that of Mr. 
Balfour. This is a deft piece of journalistic work. It was 
well published in 1905 as an anonymous political essay in a 
Review ; and without any reflection on Mr. Ward’s ability 
as a political writer, or disputing his point of view, it has 
no special value due to the personal element which enters 
into the other sketches. Mr. Balfour’s management of the 
Tariff Reform movement, viewed as a psychological study, 
is at the disposal of every scribbler who writes leaders. 
Mr. Ward does it like others from the outside. Looking 
back in 1908 on his essay of 1905, Mr. Ward may claim 
that his delineation of Mr. Balfour as the Fabius Maximus 
who, by masterly delay, saved the Conservative party from 
disruption over Tariff Reform and maintained his leader- 
ship, has been justified by events. But this is the com- 
placency of the controversialist. It involves disparagement 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda between 1903 and 1905. 
In short, a personal sketch of Mr. Balfour solely in a Tariff 
Reform milieu must be unsatisfactory because it is so 
imperfect, however interesting it may be as a résumé of a 
chapter of current politics. 


‘Blackstick Papers.” By Lady Ritchie. London: Smith, Elder. 
1908. 6s. 


Among these many charming sketches and reminiscences of 
persons and books, with the atmosphere of the early Victorian 
period or that of the late eighteenth century pervading 
them, the sketch of Turgeneff has special interest for tho 
reader of the letters which are now being published in 
the Sarurpay Review. There is a reference in them to 
Turgenefi’s visit to England. On this visit Turgeneff 
became acquainted with Thackeray, and Lady Ritchie as a 
girl knew him at her father’s house and in his circle. In 
‘* Bombet on Haydn ’’ we come across a surprise. Who was 
Bombet but the great Stendhal or Beyle whose ‘‘ Rouge et 
Noir” Taine read eighty-two times? Of all things to learn 
that under an assumed name, and not his famous one of 
Stendhal, Beyle wrote lovingly of Papa Haydn. “ Felicia 


(Continued on page 280.) 
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Felix ’’ is full of pretty sentiment about Felicia Hemans of 
‘‘The Better Land’’. ‘‘ Jacob Omnium ’’ tells of this extra- 
ordinary friend of Thackeray, whom Thackeray chaffed and 
whom Richard Doyle caricatured as a giant (which he 
really was) looking down on the diminutive Marshal 
Pélissier. ‘‘ Mrs. Gaskell’’ is another of these retouchings 
from personal knowledge of her own or her friends’ of por- 
traits which may have become somewhat faded, but which we 
never forget. Every reader of ‘‘ The Four Georges’? remem- 
‘bers how Thackeray knew familiarly ‘‘ a lady who had been 
asked in marriage by Horace Walpole, who had been patted 
on the head by George I.’’ So Lady Ritchie tells of her 
friend who, as a very young girl, used to be taken to Curzon 
Street by her mother to see Miss Mary Berry. This was the 
lady whom Walpole had asked in marriage, and it was to 
the mother of Lady Ritchie’s friend that Miss Berry at the 
end of her life gave a coral necklace, saying ‘‘ Take it, my 
dear ; I wore it the first time I ever met Horace Walpole’’. 
Of such material of old times, quaint, gay, or pathetic, the 
“* Blackstick Papers’’ are composed, and they are delicate 
reading. 


“Collected Works of W. B. Yeats.” Vols. III.-VIII. Stratford: 
Shakespeare Head Press. 1908. 84s. the set of eight vols. 


These volumes complete the sumptuous edition of Mr. 
Yeats’ complete writings. They contain further dramatic 
work, together with those prose pieces in which from time 
to time he has carried on the spirited propaganda of an 
‘Irish movement’’, or given a modern setting to the folk- 
romance of the country. It is characteristic of Mr. Yeats 
that in drama he makes the prose vehicle no less effective, 
perhaps more so, than verse. His shorter dramatic pieces, 
in our opinion, are the more telling. None surpasses the 
little symbolic play ‘‘ Cathleen in Houlihan’’, which fuses 
the patriotic with the mystical impulse in a manner wholly 
Keltic. These volumes convince us, more strongly than ever, 
that Mr. Yeats is distinguished by an ardour—almost a 
missionary eagerness—quite foreign to mere propounders of 
new literary notions. 

For our own part we think the tales in Volume V. quite 
as good, from the purely poetic standpoint, as anything in 
the author’s verse. A great part of the critical work in 
the sixth volume is admirably sane, though tinged inevit- 
ably with the romantic predilection. As appreciator of 
Blake, Mr. Yeats is entirely in his element. His prose has 
a classical directness and is singularly immune from such 
vapours as we might look for in so ‘‘ temperamental” a 
ewriter. One hardly realised that Mr. Yeats had written 
so much; and while we think this publication unfortunate, 
if it implies the rounding off so soon of a distinguished 
literary career, we are constrained to say that it corroborates 
his reputation in a measure unusual to “ collected ’’ editions. 


‘The Private Palaces of London.” By E. Beresford Chancéllor. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1908. 2ls. net. 


“In this work’’, says Mr. Chancellor, ‘‘I have en- 
deavoured to rehabilitate in some way the characteristics of 
the more important of the famous London houses which have 
long sinc» passed away, as well as to give an account of the 
annals of those which still remain ’’. He is of course indebted 
to Wheatley’s ‘‘ London Past and Present’ for much of his 
material; old prints have been pressed freely into service 


to illustrate the exteriors of great houses, whilst the modern 


photographer provides views of the interiors. The houses 
divide themselves roughly into three groups: those which are 
remarkable for their art treasures, those which are of pre- 
eminent architectural interest, and those which must always 
be famows for their personal associations. So many of the 
private palaces of London which were not only things of 


-beauty and note in themselves but were part of the historic 


life of the metropolis and its environs, have disappeared 
that Mr. Chancellor naturally enters a plea for the preserva- 
tion of the landmarks which remain. This appeal to what 
he calls ‘‘our antiquarian patriotism” will hardly be re- 
sisted by the reader who spends an hour or two in his com- 
pany, either going over historic and more or less familiar 
records or exploring the rooms and grounds which have 
escaped the vandal so far. 


“‘ Ruined and Deserted Churches.” By Lucy Elizabeth Beedham 
London: Elliot Stock. 1908. 5s. 


To mourn for churches taken by the waves and “ turnid to 
the use of the se’’, as Leland puts it, would be presump- 
tuous, since such a use is the choice of God ; but when fowls 
roost upon the altar site, and swine, with the permission of 
their owners, find in the chancel a convenient trysting-place, 
pious founders burst their cerements and make night hideous. 


The pictures in this little book show how God’s house is 
too frequently turned into a quarry, His acre into a dump- 
ing ground for rubbish, and in one or two cases they suggest 
the surroundings at Bethlehem. Sacrilege may be traced 
sometimes to ignorance, sometimes to greed, often to mere 
want of reverence, always to lack of imagination; it is 
certainly a crime which can never be justified. The photo- 
graphs will do good if they succeed in drawing attention to 
a few—a very few—of the numerous hallowed spots which 
prove Britain to have once been an Isle of Saints; the re- 
mainder of the book adds nothing to what is already known 
about the places visited by the writer. There is small pre- 
tence at logical arrangement of the contents, and the absence 
of an index, though annoying, does not cause surprise, for 
the names on the title-page belong to the gentler sex. 


“Our Civic Life.” London: Alston Rivers. 1909. 1s. net. 


This little book of rather more than a hundred pages is the 
latest of the series called the Citizen Books, published by 
Messrs. Alston Rivers, and edited by Mr. W. Beach Thomas. 
It explains very lucidly and readably the institutions and 
working of local government in the parish and the county, 
and their administration of all the matters with which they 
are concerned : for example the Poor Law and the Education 
systems. Besides these, and as closely connected with them, 
it explains the part that trade unions and socialism play in 
local government. In schools or elsewhere it would make 
an excellent text-book as the basis for elementary lessons in 
‘* Civics ”’. 


‘The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb.’’ Edited by Thomas 
Hutchinson. London: Frowde. 1908. 2 vols. 2s. net each, 


Mr. Hutchinson in this Oxford Edition of the works in 
prose and poetry of Charles and Mary Lamb gives us all 
that has been recovered of their literary output, including 
the most occasional of pieces. The Oxford reprints are by 
this time too well known to call for comment. They place 
classics at the command of the most modest purse, and we are 
not invited to ruin our sight by the small print which before 
the introduction of the Oxford paper was essential to economy 
in production. 


For this Week’s Books see page 282. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow & London. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 


WHITE 
a BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use lees quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEES. 
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Journal’? Analyses and Medical 
Opinions post free. 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


49/- Per Dozen, 


Carriage paid. For Kidney Complaints, 
for Rheumatism & Gout 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE BACK & CO. 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


Tse.ecrams: DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 


6 G B 99 ‘Lancet’ and “ British Medical 


Ehrmann Brothers’ 
SENSATIONAL SALE. 


21,000 BOTTLES AND 
6,000 HALF-BOTTLES 


DEUTZ & GELDERMANN 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Best Known Remepy For The emedy 
COUGHS, COLDS, |wevraicia, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | TOOTHACHE, COUT, 


Acts like » charm in RHEUMATISM. 
Blarrhoea, Cholera, Cute short all attacks of SPASMS. 
and D t Convincing 


Avoid disappointment: insist on having 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months ending 
31st December, 1908. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources es ee 26,265°492 oz. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis oo 7'042 dwt. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


Cost ton 
Cost. milled. 
To Expenses — 
ining ee £30057 19 9 
Developing .. eo 2 10 
30,422 2 7 o 8 1°873 
Reduction Expenses.. 22,268 11 6 5 11°642 
Expenses— 
Mine oe oe os 3,181 9 4 © © 10°235 
Head Office oe es 2,158 7 9 © 
£58,030 tt 2 6" 
Working Profit oo oo 52,887 4 1 om | 
£110,917 15 3 8840 | 
Value ton 
Value. milled. 
Cr. a & & 
By Gold Account .. 110,917 15 3 1 9 8°840 


Norr.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
- ee eS to amount to £4,290, and is not included in above 


REsRavE Gotp.—At the 31st December the Company had 7,480 fine oz. of 
Gold in reserve. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom, Abroad. 
4s. da 


Half Year... O14 we we OFF 2 
Quarter Year OTT OFF 
Cheques and Me Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 


HIGHEST CLASS 


1900 Vintage Champagne} 


EXTRA DRY 


At the 
unprecedented 5 9 | 6 per Dozen. 
low price of 


With an allowance of 6d. per doz. on not less than 6 doz., and 


1/= per doz. on not less than 12 doz. The quantity for disposal at 
the above price is limited, and when exhausted cannot be replaced. 


In pursuance of our policy to place the public in possession 
of high-class Champagne of best Brands at a reasonable price 
(as distinct from the extravagant prices usually charged) we 
now bring the following important and unprecedented 
purchase and offer to your notice. 

Messrs. Deutz & Geldermann have been prevailed 
upon to sell, and we have purchased for cash, at a most reason- 
able price, 21,000 Bottles and 6,000 Half-bottles 
(being the whole remainder of their stock in France of this 
high-class Champagne) at a figure enabling us to offer it to 
the Public at the unprecedented low price of 59/6 per 
Dozen, Half-Bottles 6/- extra per Two Dozen 
Half-Bottles. 

This ‘* Grand Vin Choisi” of the famous 1900 Vintage is 
of unexcelled quality and a perfect specimen of this Vintage. 
It has beautiful flavour, fine vinosity, is in splendid con- 
dition and guaranteed free from ullages. 


The whole quantity is now in our London Stock. 


Wine of so well-known a Brand and so fine a quality 
and Vintage is usually sold to the Public at about 84/- 
per dozen. 


Admirers of fine Champagne should not miss this 
opportunity, which is not likely to occur again. 


..doz. 1900 Deutz & Gelderma 
Bottles per doz. 


| 
cnensmnnied doz 1900 Deutz & Gelderman 
4-Bottles per 24/2 65.6 


Cheque enclosed £ 3 


Narre 


Torr 


EHRMANN ‘BROTHERS, 


43, 44 & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Publishers of the ** Pink List,” giving lowest current 
Wholesale Market Prices of all notable Brands. 


3 
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MACMILLAN & C0,'S NEW BOOKS 


Psyche’s Task. A Discourse concerning 
the Influence of Superstition on the Growth of Institutions. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., L.L.D. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

[ Tuesday. 


The book is ‘an attempt to sort out the seed: of good from the heap of evil 
which we call superstition, just as Psyche was given the task of sorting out the 
different kinds of seeds.” The subjects dealt with are Government, Private 
Property, Marriage, and Respect for Human Life. 


Peace and Happiness. By Lord 


Jimbo. A Fantasy. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘* John Silence,” Sc. Crown 8vo. 

4 3s. 6d. net. 

| The Standard.—“ At times he rises to great heights of descriptive power— 

e coming of the Wings, Jimbo’s discovery of the sea, and the final escape are 

pieces of descriptive prose of which Mr. Blackwood has every reason to be 

proud. It is a remarkable book.” 


ocial Life at Rome in the Age of 
 Gicere, By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Author of 
+ «The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” Xc. 
With Map and Plans. ros. net. 


‘The County Lieutenancies and the 
| Army, 1803-1814. By the Hon. J. W, FORTESCUE, 
Author of ‘‘ The History of the British Army.” Svo. 10s. net. 


The Poor Law Report of 1909. A 
Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
the Principal Recommendations of the Commission, so far as 
relates to England and Wales. By HELEN BOSANQUET. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. ; 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


One Immortality. A Novel. By H. 
; FIELDING HALL, Author of ‘* The Soul of a People,” &c. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
7th EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Popular Handbook to the National 
* @alery, including, by special permission, Notes collected 
from the Works of JOHN RUSKIN. Vol. 1. FOREIGN 
SCHOOLS, by EDWARD T. COOK. Crown &vo. leather, 

IOs, net. 

In this new edition of Mr. Cook's well-known handbook not only have 


all recent acquisitions Leen included, but the text has been carefully revised 
throughout. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Iilustrated, price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


Conclusion. Being Letters of the Wife of the American 
Minister in London, 1836-41. By SALLIE COLES 
STEVENSON. 
PROSPERITY-SHARING. With Comments by ANDREW 
_ CARNEGIE. By WILLIAM H. TOLMAN. 
TURNING POINTS IN MR. TAFT’S CAREER. With 
unpublished letters from him. I. He declines to be considered 
for the Presidency of Yale. II. Ie accepts the appointment 
_on the Philippines Commission. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Man’s Peculiarities, Weaknesses, Diseases, 
Degeneration, and Remedies. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers, and the Times Book Club. 78. 6d, net 


London: HENRY KIMPTON, :3 Furnival Street, E.C. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 
Fifteen special Contributors, and over a Hundred Authorities in all 
parts of the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIoGRAPHY 


A Bishop in the Rough (Edited by Rev. D. Wallace Duthie). 
Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 

Life of Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock (Sir Clements Markham). 
Murray. 15s. net. 

Eliza Brightwen (Edited by W. H. Chesson). Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net. 


Samuel Pepys (E. Hallam Moorhouse). Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Fiction 


The Greater Power (Harold Bindloss) ; Noblesse Oblige (M. E. 
Francis); The World, the Flesh, and the Casino (Gertrude 
Warden). Long. 68. each. 

The Merry Heart (Frank A. Swinnerton). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

Lil of the Slums (Dick Donovan); The Dukedom of Poritsea 
(Alice Maud Meadows). Laurie. 68. each. 

The Leveller (Alexander McArthur), Stanley Paul. 6s. 

Magnificat (Vincent Brown). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Uncle Gregory (George Sandeman). Heinemann. 6s. 

An Englishman’s Castle (M. Loane) ; Seekers : a Romance of the 
Balkans (Frank Savile). Arnold, 6s. each. 

Daphne in Fitzroy Street (E. Nesbit). Allen. 6s. 

(E. H. Lacon Watson). Brown Lang- 

am 


The Innocence of Isobel (Winifred Wynne). Sisley’s. 6s. 

Felix Stone (Alice and Claude Askew); The Degenerate (Fred 
Whishaw). Everett. 6s. each. 

Geoffrey Cheriton (John Barnett). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Firing Line (Robert W. Chambers). Appleton. 6s. 

The Last Persecution (S. N. Sedgwick); The Grip of Fear 
(Maurice Level). Grant Richards. 68. each. 

=a House that Jack Built (John Trevena). Rivers. 


The Bishop and the Bogie-Man (John Chandler Harris). 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


History 


Post-Augustan Peetry from Seneca to Juvenal (H. E. Butler). 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 8¢. 6d.. net. ‘ 

European Travellers in India (E. Farley Oaten). Kegan Paul. 
33. 6d. net. 

Ladies Fair and Frail (Horace Bleackley). Lane. 12%. 6¢@. net. 

Italy from 1494 to 1790 (Mrs. H. M. Vernon). Cambridge : At the 
University Press. 5s. 6d. net. 


Law. 


The oa Law Report of 1909 (Helen Bosanquet). Macmillan. 
. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


The Gate of Death (A. C. Benson). Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 

The Minnesingers (Jethro Bithell). Longmans, Green. 5s. net. 

Travels ir. the Island of Cyprus (Giovanni Mariti). Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 4s. net. 

New Things and Old in St. Thomas Aquinas (With an Intro- 
duction by H. C. O’Neill). Dent. 3s. 6d. 


anp 


Psychic Philosophy (V. C. Decertis). Rider. 48. 6d. net.. 

A Compendium of Food-Microscopy (Edw. Godwin Clayton). 
Balliére, Tindall and Cox. 10s. 6d. net. 

Heat and other Forces (Colonel W. F. Badgley). King, Sell 
and Olding. 5s. net. 

The Message of Psychic Science to the World (Mary Everest 
Boole). Daniel. 3s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY 
A Short Intreduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
(G. H. Box). Rivington. 1s. net. 
Immortality (E. E. Holmes). Longmans, Green. 5s. 
The Authorised Version of the English Bible, 1611 (Edited by 


William Aldis Wright). 5 vols. Cambridge: At the Uni- 


versity Press. 20s. net. : 

xod With Us (W. R. Boyce Gibson). Black. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Creed in the Epistles (Wilfrid Richmond). Methuen. 
ae. 6d. net. 

Liblical Criticism and Modern Thought (W. G. Jordan). Edin- 
burgh: Clark. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Rev. James H. F. Peile). Longsman, Green. 
net. 


VERSE 
Wenceslaus and Sabra (Holcombe Ingleby). Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Changing Values of English Speech, The (Robert Hasted Bell). 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 
Frontiersman’s Pocket-Book, The (Roger Pocock). Murray. 
Letters from a Settlement (A. L. Hobson). Arnold. 4s. 6d. net. 
Reviews AND MaGazixes ror Frervary.—The Atlantic Monthly, 
1s.; The Treasury, 6d 
Tor Marcu.—The Fortnightly Review, 2¢. 6d.; The Gornhill 
Magazine, 1s. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


BY THE LATE MOST REV. 


G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., 


Primus of the Scottish Church, Bishop of St. Andrews, 


SOME LAWS IN COD’S SPIRITUAL KINGDOM, 


WITH SELECTED ADDRESSES. 
New and Enlarged Edition. JUST PUBLISHED. Cloth, 8} by 5}, ss. net. 
Canon Bopy, in the Preface, writes :—‘‘ An intimate knowledge of his (Bishop 
i lose intimacy of forty-four years, enables me to say 


Wilkinson's) mind, gaired in a c 
that it is an accurate record of what he believed, lived, and taught. 
The Original Edition has been entirely Revised, and much valuable additional 


matter added. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS: Devotional Readings 
from the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Most Rev. G. H. 
WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 


2s. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES BY THE 


Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 


BISHOP OF LONDON, 
ARE SPECIALLY SUITED FOR LENT :— 
THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 


Sixth Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. A Sequel to 


“ Men Who Crucify Christ.” Eighth Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. Addresses 


iven in the Central London Mission Jast Lent. This volume contains the 
Gasstions asked, and the Answers given. Cloth, on superior paper, 2s. 6d. 
A Cheap Limited Edition in paper covers, 1s. 

Addresses 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 


in the East London Mission. Cloth, 2s. 6d. A Limited Edition in paper, 1s. 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. Addresses in 
the North London Mission. Cloth, 2s. 6d. A Limited Edition in paper, 1s. 
A List of other Works by the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
St. Andrews forwarded on application, 


VITAL VALUES. A Selection from the Sermons 


ren (for the most part) in St. Paul's Cathedral by Cancn HENRY 
COTT HOLLAND, Canon and Precentor of the Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lid., 
; PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Containing hitherto unpublished Letters, ezx @Esprit, &c. 
Edited by Captain JOSCELINE BAGOT. With Portraits. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


- » + carefully and competently edited by Captai t ve 
of first-rate importance to the history of England ond Ei neens 


+ contribution 
Manchester Guardian.° 
+. their value may be adjudged when we say that no man will in future be 
able to discuss authoritatively the period with which they deal unless he has at 
least " apeny through them. Their contents must make them a political classic ; 


and they are well and unobtrusively edited. Th itor is ex ; i 
rnd [=> vt y edite: e editor is exactly what an editor 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL 


SIR LEOPOLD MCCLINTOCK. 
The Great Arctic Explorer and Discoverer of the Fate of Frankdin. 
By Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. ‘With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1§5. net. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES: 
their Present Condition and Progress. Edited by the SOUTEI 
ar NATIVE RACES COMMITTEE. Demy 8vo. 
Ss. net. 


‘* The volume is well packed with statistics, and rests its arguments upon facts, 
and facts alone, while at the same time it displays a wide faculty for forecasting 
future developments, and a a calm and judicial demeanour in the face of 
boding difficulties."—Daily Telegraph. 


HYDROGRAPHICAL SURVEYING. 
Description of the Means and Methods Employed in Constructigg 
Marine Charts. By the late Rear-Admiral Sir W. J. L. 
WHARTON, K.C.B. A New Edition, Revised and En 
by Rear-Admiral MOSTYN FIELD, F.R.S., Hydrographer to 
the Admiralty. With Diagrams and Illustrations: Medium 8vp. 
21s. net. 


W. J. 


SEPTIMUS. 
By the Author of ** The Beloved Vagabond.” Fourth Impressiag. 
Se 


LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Truth says: 


2 “If you want a perfectly delightful book, get W. J. Locke's 
* Septimus.’” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


H. G. Wells’s Masterpiece. 


THE GUARDIAN.—“ The book is clever and alluring. There are many 
characters, and nearly all of them live. There are delightful touches of 
humour and pathos of admirable pictoria! writing, and much else that goes to 

OBSERVE -—*‘‘ The book stands quite by its:If in English literature. 
The order of things has been attacked before, with Carlylean vehemence and 
Ruskinian eloquence. But in making out his case in the form of a novel—and 
a strong, true, and brilliant novel—Mr. Wells has all the advantage of the 
lecturer who uses a magic lantern over the lecturer who merely talks. He 
gains in point, in lucidity, in persuasiveness. It may be that he attempts too 
much ; its certain that no one else could have done so much.” 


TONO-BUNGAY. 6s. 


MORNING POST.—"‘ ‘A book that'everyone must read. Mr. H. G. Wells 
is the most clear-headed critic of modern England, and, though the most 
distinctive, he is at the same time the most good-humoured. One learns from 
“him even when one disagrees from him most, and one*mever fails to feel in 

company with his books that one is inthe company of a familiar friend with 

whomione can share the laughter of theheart. His best qualities are to béfound 

in ‘ Tono-Bungay,’ which is a book to read and to consider and to read again.” 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrpv., Lonpon. 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND for 1909. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 
Demy 8vo. 3s. paper boards; 4s. cloth, 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Issue of this ~~ pe publication 
which is now a RECOGNISED AND INDISPENSABLE WORK, 
OF REFERENCE, is now ready. 

This is the only Year-Book of the Church of England which is 
ISSUED BY AUTHORITY. 


The book contains Statistical Summaries of Parochial Work and 
i) isation, Clerical Incomes, Voluntary Contributions of the Church 
of England, issued at the instance of Convocation ; Reports of the 
Pan-Anglican Congress, and of the Lambeth Conference ; and a mass 
of information an es concerning Clerical Education, Home and 
Foreign Mission Work, and Educational Work, &c. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. -Brighton: 129 North Street. 


In the March Issue of the 


Financial Review of Reviews 
Attention is directed by LORD ELGHO to an 


Important Investment Anomaly | 
in South America. 


This Article should be read by all holders of | 
South American Investments. 4 


Other contributors to this number include Professor J. SHIgLD 
Nicuoison, M.A., D.Sc., Dr. GzorG Osst, Mr. J. A, 
Hopson, M.A., &e. 


Note.—To save disappointment and unnecessary corres ence, the 
Publishers desire to state that the Review deals solely with investment 
questions. It is, therefore, of no interest to the speculator. 


2'Waterloo Place, S.W. 


300 pp. Price 1/- net. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—MARCH 1909. 
IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A REVIEW OF EVENTS. 
THE WORLD OF LIFE, AS VISUALISED AND INTERPRETED BY 
DARWINISM. By Atrrep Russet Wattace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
THE eg PARTY IN PARLIAMENT. By L. A. Aruertev Jones, 
THE RUSSIAN POLICE: GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND SECRET. 
By Dr. S. Raprororr. 
THE LAW OF FORCE AND THE LAW OF LOVE. 
CAVOUR AND BISMARCK. I. By W. R. Tuaver. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ACTING. By Ross Lawson. 
A GARDEN ROAD. By Capt. G. S. C. Swinton, L.C.C. 
IMPERIAL TELEGRAPHY AT A POPULAR TARIFF. By CxHarcts 
Bricut, C.E., F.R.S.E,. 
THE PROPOSED REFORMS IN INDIA. By J. D. Rees, C.V.O. 
THE NAVY’S NEED OF MEN. By Arcnrsatp S. Hurv. 
COQUELIN. By Jounx N. Rarwagt. 
SHAMEFUL- BEHAVIOUR. By Mrs, Bertoc Lownpgs. 


I. By Leo Tousvov, 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 _ mn Street, 

Strand my Cc., on TUESDAY, Marci 2, and Followin; Day, ne o'clock 

BOOKS and MANUSCRIP| TS comprising the LIB ARY of the late 

Col. G ” HENDERSON, i, d. Kent, and other 

Properties, including Documents on Vine concerning the Worshipful Company 

of Horners; Hasted’s History of Kent, 4 vel ©. ; Works on Art and 

Archeology; Sport and Travel; Americana ; tions of English and 

Foreign Authors ; Drama; Early Printed Books ; io Tracts ; Publications of 
the Kelmscott and Doves Presses ; Autograph Letters. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. ~ 


THE LIRRARY OF THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF 
COLCHESTER (DECEASED) AND THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
FALKLAND WARREN, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wn. SELL AUCTION, ‘at their House, No. _" Wellington St 
on TUESDAY. Marcu 16, and Followin; Dey at One — 
Pa BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the LIBRARY of the Ri 
ev E LORD wah OF COLCHESTER (deceased), the 
the late FALKLAND WARREN, Eso., and other Properties, comprising Rare 
Americana ; Oriental Gaseaen and Printed Books; Publications of the 
Kelmscott and Doves Presses; Grolier Club Publications; Rare Works in 
— Poetry and Drama ; a collection ot Tracts by Martin Luther, mostly _ 
itions, with fine Woodcut Borders by Holbein, Cranach, Burgmaier, &c. ; 
Works in Natural History with Coloured Plates; Fine Art Books, eainciione of of 
Military Costumes ; collection of er by George Cruikshank ; Blake’s Songs 
ef Innocence and of Experience (1789), & ic 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ILLUMINATED AND oe MANUSCRIPTS AND VALUABLE 
RINTED BOOKS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

on SELL by AUCTION, at their No._13 by Street, 
Strand, W.C.,on THURSDAY, Marci 18, and Following Day, at One o'clock pre= 
eisely. UMINATED AND OTHER MANUSCRIPT VALUABLE 
PRINTED BOOKS, comprising fine Books of Hours, manuscript and printed ; 
Bibles, Antiphonales and other Service Books ; Illuminated Persian Manuscri 

French, Flemish and Miniatures ; ; a fine Flemish Antipho' 
the X1Vth Century ; ‘ 44 Swift’s Own of his and Pope's Miscellanies, with 
him ; ‘oems with Notes; First 
Edition of Walton's ree and Poems; an Interesting Bunyan 
Bible ; Fourth Folio Sha’ hakespeare Ra ly Printed English and Foreign Books, 
many ‘with fine Woodcuts ; First Editions of Mrs. Browning’s Works, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen sumber post res. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR vale AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A BC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CenTRAL 1515. Telephone: MAyFatr 3601 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
Mapes 24th and following days. Apply Headmaster, Rev. A. 


Ruse, 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House (Men 
only from November for Reading Parties. 
country. Warm ‘and ‘ough rabbit-shooting. 

taken ¥.— Cane .» Middlecott, Tisington, Newton Abbot, 


YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not print it? Most people have 
written a book, but have not printed it 
becarse they lacked information as to cost 
of pruduction. This may be obtained 
without fee from 


GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Fine Book Printers, Letohworth. 
R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


& and General Advertising. Ad 
all information Replies received. 


THE c CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
‘*ScHOOL OF SCIENCE, SANDGATE, KENT. 


‘*¢ Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 6s. for the first 
volume of ‘Science in Modern Life.’ It is a good book, and worth more than 
the amount asked for it. Please send me the remaining volumes as they appear 


and I will send remittance. .... 
‘*Yours truly (Sgd.) ARNOLD H. ULLYETT (F.R.G.S., A.C.P.).” 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Arnswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. : 


Mr. G. F. DanIeELL, presenting the report of the sub-committee on the sequence 
of studies in the science section of the curriculum in Secondary Schools, says :— 


They praise the ‘‘ Public School Science Masters’ Association” for their endeavour to overcome 
the neglect of science in elementary schools, and state that no school course can be considered complete 
without at least two years’ systematic practical work in science. ‘‘ We think,” the committee state, 
‘* that the value of sound scientific literature of a general character and of good lectures well illustrated 
for older and intellectual boys is underrated. Evolution, geology, electricity, optics, sound, human 
physiology, and astronomy seem suitable subjects. The feeling that there has been of late years a loss 


of popular interest in science is shared by your committee, who feel that we must look to the school to 
. . We are impressed with the need of bringing all science work into closer touch with 
What is wanted is a scholarly literature of science.” 


improve matters. . 
everyday experience. 


THE SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


The work sums up in an accurate and yet a readable fashion the present state of knowledge in 
Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 
Anthropology, and Ethnology. Briefly, the object of SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is to give a 
connected account of present-day science, with special reference to its influence on modern life. Man 
and his needs: this is the alpha and omega of the book. Illuminating Articles are included on :— 


Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 

The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 

The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 

Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 

The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri-_ 

Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. - 

The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 

The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 

The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 

Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, 

The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. « 

Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. — 


The volume treats of everything scientific, from Brennan’s Mono-Rail to Pottery-making in Central 
Africa; from the Great Nebula in Andromeda to the Striated Boulder in Boulder Clay. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 19 full-page 
plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume I. is now ready. Remaining 
5 volumes issued quarterly. 


It is only necessary to spend 6/- every 3 months in order 


The Nature and Cause of 
Sun Spots. 

Origin of the Solar System. 

Origin of Mountains. 

The Ice Age. 

The Nature of Volcanoes 
and Earthquakes. 

The Nature of Matter. 

The Rontgen Rays, and 


to become possessed of this truly wonderful work. 
attached Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


44-45 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Send 

Mopern Lire as 

9” published. I send P.O. for 

6s. for first volume, and agree 

to send the same amount on re- 

ceipt of each of the remaining five 
volames, one volume each quarter. 


1909 
MES, 
ERP 
IRD, 
oe 
4 | 
S.R. 
— 
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SERVICES. 


P. & O, FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR MARSEILLES, 
- . ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
LCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


p & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 

. . ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 

spply at 122 Leadenball Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 
mdaon. 


Pp & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, Lonpon. 


For hae oy apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 7 : 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.— To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers | __ Service London Southampton 


* KILDONAN CASTLE oe Royal Mail | - Feb. 27 
DOVER CASTLE .. +. Intermediate Feb. 26 Feb. 27 
Mail | | Mar. 6 

+ GALEKA.. Intermediate | Mar. 5 Mar. 6 


* Via Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. t Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 
Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every S day. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and hes. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Streer, S.W. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 
and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GaLieriges, 9 Conpuir STREET, AND 234 Mappox Strest, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
pee. ‘As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KNIGHT, 
zank & Rurvey’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from 
MONDAY, Marcu 1, to THURSDAY, Marcu 4, inclusive. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
P Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, February 24, 1909. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, sa PALL MALL EAST, S.W.—The 27th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10—6. Admission 1s. 
W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 


YPEWRITING, od. per 1,000 words; carbons, 
. 34. per 1,000. French and German Typewriting, 1s. per 1,000. Transla- 
tions. uplicating, 3s. 100 copies (quarto), 15s. 1,000 jes. Best work, 
accuracy, and prempiitnde. G. Waker, 14 Park Road, New Cross, S.E. 


Society 


Fiction 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF TIIE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gorr, HuntINc, Lawn TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at Tue BystanpeR,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


fublished by the Proprietors of the “*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue Seventy-third Annual Meeting of the National Provident Institution 


was held yesterday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., the Hon. Vicary. 


Gibbs (Chairman of the Institution) presiding. s 

The Secretary and Actuary (Mr. L. F. Hovil) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, ; 

The Chairman said:-As regards the new business, you will remember 
that I told you last year how the American crisis had checked the flow of 
new policies at the end of 1907. The same cause was operating at the 
beginning of 1908, and we made a very bad start (just as bad a start as we 
have made a good one this year), and it looked at one time last year as if 
I should have a sad tale to tell to-day as far as new assurances were con- 
cerned. The rest of the year was, however, unexpectedly good, and 
consequently the figures in the report you will find are fully made up to 
the average. New sums assured are rather less than last year, but the net 
new premiums on which we set more store—that is, the gross new premiums 
after deduction of the premiums we have had to pay away on reassurance— 
taking into account the large sum we have received for single premiums, 
practically constitute a record for the Institution in this respect. The 
figures are net new annual premiums of £26,443 and single premiums of 
£12,272. These figures are all the more satisfactory when you consider 
the conditions operating in 1908, which I think will not be found to havo 
been a good year generally for new business in the life assurance world. 
Money was cheap during the greater part of the year. The Bank rate, as 
you know, went down from 7 to 2} per cent. But money was shy. It 
remained in large quantities on deposit at low rates, and did not find its 
way either to the Stock Exchange or to trading enterprises. There were 
many reasons for this, both in the unsettled state of home and foreign 
politics; and I am inclined to think that many who took policies with us 
last year did so with a feeling that after all life assurance was the safest 
possible form of investment, an additional inducement being the knowledge 
that income payable in life premiums was free from income-tax. I might 
throw it out as a hint to the wealthy to spend their super income in taking 
out large policies with us, and thus avoid the danger of super income-tax. 
Our mortality experience last year was again favourable, and was practically 
identical with that of 1906, being only 82} per cent. of the amount expected 
according to the tables by which we value our liabilities. The mortality 
experience of the intervening year was abnormally favourable, especially 
for old lives, and, as a consequence, although the total death claims are 
heavier last year, the average age at death has risen from 65 to 66. We 
have also paid away, you will notice, £138,000 on matured endowment 
assurance policies. This sum will increase steadily, and in a few years will 
exceed £200,000. Altogether last year we paid away to our members under 
one head and another over £725,000. The expenses of management and 
commission payments last year represent only 9.8 per cent. of the premium 
receipts, compared with 10.1 per cent. the previous year. You will have 
to go back over twenty years in the history of the Institution to find the 
expenses of management on such a moderate scale compared to the 
premium income as they are at the present time. If you include the special 
expenses incurred in carrying out the division of profit, you will find they 
represent 10.5 per cent. of the premium income, and this compares with 
11.8 per cent.—the corresponding figure five years ago. Members must not 
think that the directors will run into the danger of starving the Institution 
by any false sense of economy. As long as the premium income shows 
signs of healthy expansion—as it does at present—the agency organisation 
of the Institution is clearly sufficient to provide enough new assurances to 
take the place of those running off our books; but if at any time it should 
appear to the Board necessary in the best interests of the members to 
increase our new business returns, they would not hesitate to add to the 
present agency expenses even at the cost of increasing our present 
abnormally low expense ratio. Before turning to the balance-shect, [ 
should like to point out to you that there were increases last year of over 
£10,C00 in the premium income and over £12,000 in the interest income. 
You will find that there are no material alterations in the distribution of 
the investments shown in the balance-sheet. You will remember that we 
wrote off £138,000 last year on account of depreciation of Stock Exchange 
securities. You will be pleased to hear that a full 50 per cent. of this 
depreciation has disappeared, and I think that the fact that your invest- 
ments are recovering so rapidly from the low values of 1907 is an indication 
of their intrinsic soundness, and is some evidence that the depreciation was 
mainly, if not wholly, due to the exceptional condition of the money market 
at the time we had to value them. That they would recover with cheaper 
money your directors felt quite sure, faye os Stock Exchange investments 
are all of the class where the income is absolutely fixed and certain, and if 
securities are of that character you can look upon the question of capital 
value as of comparative unimportance. As I said last year, we are more 
buyers and lenders than sellers; and the fact that our securities are at 
any time depreciated as regards capital values means that we are reaping 
the advantage of a very favourable time for buying and lending. That your 
directors have taken due advantage of the favourable opportunities for 
investment that have occurred during the last fow years is shown by our 
average rate of interest, which has increased to £4 68. 2d. per cent. gross, or 
£4 18. 8d. per cent. after deducting income-tax, compared with a net rate of 
£3 16s. 1d. per cent. for the first year of the last quinquennium. This means 
that if our rate of interest remains as it is during the remainder of the 
quinquennium—and I may say I do not anticipate any farther advance— 
we shall have had the benefit of an average rate of interest higher hv 
about 4s. per cent. than we did during the last quinquennium: and this 
extra 4s. per cent. will bring in a cash profit of about £65,000, which, wit!r 
the appreciation in values I have already mentioned, will account for the 
whole of the sum we wrote off for depreciation in November 1907. There- 
fore, paradoxical as it may sound, the worst that can happen to us is that 
there will be further appreciation and corresponding decline in interest 
earnings—the best that can happen to us that there will. be no 
urther appreciation and a continuance of the substantial profits from 
interest we are now making. I think I have dealt with all the important 
points in the report, so I will not detain you longer. Before formally 
moving the adoption of the report, I shall be happy to answer any questions 

that any member may wish to put to me. (Applause.) 

The Chairman then moved: ‘‘ That the report of the directors and 
statement of accounts now submitted, a copy of which has been forwarded 
to each member, be adopted and entered on the minutes.” 

Sir Peter Spokes seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

_ The retiring directors (Alderman Sir Walter H. Wilkin, K.C.M.G., and 
Sir Jonathan E. Backhouse, Bart.) were re-elected; and Messrs. W. C. 
Jackson and William Cash were appointed auditors for the ensuing year. 

_ A special general meeting was held and agreed to the proposed alterations 
in the rules and regulations of the Institution, with one important and two 
trivial textual alterations. 

The Chairman explained that the important alteration was in Rule 29, 
where the words “ Volunteers in time of peace” were taken out.in order 
to insert as *‘ Volunteers in the Territorial Army or any other Volunteer 
force for the home defence of the country.” § 
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The Saturday Review. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED. 


Tas twelfth annual general meeting of Bovril, Limited, was held on 
y, at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C., the Earl of Arran 
(the chairman of presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. A. Harris) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in moving the formal resolution for the adoption of the 
report and accounts for the past year, said it was a matter of satisfaction 
to himself and his co-directors that there were but few features which 
called for detailed explanation. Notwithstanding the general depression in 
the trade of the country he were able to report that the sales of Bovril in 
the United Kingdom showed an increase for 1908 as compared with those of 
the previous year. Owing to causes to which he would refer later, the net 
profits earned were only slightly better than those of 1907, being 
£120,314 98. 10d., as against £119,971 13s. The gross profits worked out at 
some £11,760 less than those of last year. He continued: ‘‘ This result is 
entirely due to circumstances over which we have hitherto had no control, 
namely, the continued increase in the cost of raw material. In this matter 
we have been the victims of our own success. The enormously increased 
consumption of Bovril since the formation of the company has led to a 
correspondingly large demand for raw material, which has naturally risen 
in price. From an examination of the accounts since the formation of the 
company I find that if the cost of manufacture had remained at the rates 

ailing in the first year of the meee: working, viz., 1887, we should 

e earned, approximately, some £600,000 more net profits during the 
twelve years than we have done. This would have cnabled us to pay 10 per 
cent: per annum on the deferred shares, and at the same time to bring our 
reserve fund up to double the amount at which it now stands. Consideration 
of these facts will enable you to realise the expansion which has taken place 
in your business, and at the same time will give you some idea of the unfore- 
seen difficulties with which your directors have had to contend. The con- 
tinual increase in the cost of raw material for years past has been a source 
of much anxiety to your directors. During these twelve years the price of 
cattle all over the world has taken a decidedly upward trend. This brings 
me to the recent important development in connection with our supply of 
raw. materials, namely, the formation of Argentine Estates of Bovril, 
Limited. The present stock of cattle on the estates is between 100,000 and 
150,000 head, and the quality of the cattle is being constantly improved by 
the purchase of fine breeding stock. Though the question of a more definite 
control over our supplies of raw material was of vital importance to the 
company, your directors were very loth to commit the shareholders to 
fres obligations in this connection. The problem, however, was solved by 
your vice-chairman, Mr. George Lawson Johnston—(applause)—who, on his 
own initiative, went to the Argentine and carried out all the preliminary 
investigations, obtained valuations, and made all necessary arrangements 
for the acquisition of these important estancias. This was done entirely 
av his own expense. The arrangements made mean that for a series of 
years the cost of matcria] should keep well within bounds. Our foreign and 
colonial business continues to labour under great disadvantages. In Canada 
trade was much upset by the after-effects of the financial disturbance in 
the United States; but I am glad to be able to report that the outlook over 
there is much improved, and that the returns for the last two months show 
a decided increase over the same period last year. In Africa and Aus- 
tralia the heavy duties remain in force, in spite of our strenuous efforts to 
secure preferential treatment for Bovril as a purely British product; for 
British we are, with our directors all British. Our staff at home and at our 
branches across the seas is British and our shareholders are British. We 
stand alone in this respect; others may call themselves British, but, after 
all, Bovril is the British beef beverage.’’ Having referred to “ Virol,’ the 
business of which continues to develop satisfactorily, the Chairman moved: 
“ That the report and accounts for the year ended December 31, 1908, be, and 
the same are hereby, approved and adopted by this meeting, and that after 
the fixed rates of dividend have been paid on the preference and ordinary 
shares for the half-year ended December 31, 1908, a dividend at the rate of 
2 per cent. on the deferred, as recommended by the directors, be, and the 
same is hereby, sanctioned ; all dividends subject to income-tax.’ 

Sir J. Orichton-Browne, in seconding the resolution, said he ventured to 
think that the way in which Bovril had come through the last depressing 
year without a general shrinkage of trade was encouraging, and showed 
that it had a sound constitution, and probably a successful and vigorous 
year before it. 

-An amendment that 3 per cent. be paid to the deferred shareholders, 
instead of 2 per cent., was ruled out of order, and the resolution was 
carried, with two dissentients. 


THE PEKIN. SYNDICATE. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Pekin Syndicate, Limited, was 
held on Monday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C., for the 
purpose of submitting the following resolution, viz.: ‘“‘ That this meeting, 
having considered the Bill proposed to be introduced into Parliament in 
the present session, intituled ‘ A Bill to reorganise the share capital of the 
Pekin Syndicate, Limited, and to alter its memorandum and articles of 
association and to provide for the redistribution and appropriation of the 
shares in the reorganised capital, and for other purposes,’ approves thereof, 
subject to such additions, alterations, and variations as Parliament may 
think fit to make therein and as the directors shall approve.” Mr. Carl 
Meyer (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Gilbert) having read the notice, 

The Chairman, in moving the resolution, said he had to correct it as 
read by the Secretary slightly. Since the circular which contained those 
words was sent out the Bill had been introduced, so the resolution would 
read: “‘ That this meeting, having considered the Bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment,” instead of ‘‘} d to be introduced into Parliament.” That was 
the only alteration. While the Board attached great importance to the 
unification proposals, he did not wish the shareholders to think that the 
syndicate’s fortunes were absolutely bound up with the acceptance or the 
non-acceptance of the scheme. Whether they endorsed those proposals, as 
he hoped they would, or not, he could assure them that the chances of 
success for the syndicate would not be affected by their vote one way or the 
other. They had arrived at the period in their history when what at one 
time might have been described as problematical was no longer so. It had 
taken a long time to bring about the present position, but the Board were 
no longer doubtful of a happy termination of their labours, and it was 
because they were now within measurable distance of distributing divi- 
dends that they asked the shareholders to facilitate their task in passing 
the unification proposals, so that when the dividends came to be distributed 
there might be no undue haggling or wrangling ‘‘ over the spoils.’ He 
dealt with certain objections which had been raised to the scheme, and said 
that the Board had tried to hold fairly the balance between the different 
classes of shareholders. There had been protests emanating from all three 
classes, which to his mind was the best proof that the proposals were 
eminently fair to all of them. There was one observation he had seen in 
some of the communications addressed to them, and that was an observation 
which it was very difficult for him to answer. They had been told, “ You 
#ay that there will be great difficulties, when you come to declare 


dividends, in apportioning those dividends, and that you will not 


“be able to determine how much out of these dividends ought to be 


payable to the different classes of shareholders. Well, those difficulties,’’ 
the objector went on to say, “existed already at the time you 
issued your Shansi prospectus seven or eight years ago, and why did you 
not then foresee what you say is the case now? Why did.you issue such a. 
complicated and involved prospectds inviting these difficulties which havo 
now arisen when you might have foreseen that they would arise?” As he 
said just now, he was afraid that that observation was unanswerable, and 
he could only say that if they had foreseen the difficulties that would 
arise, very likely they would have drafted the Shansi prospectus in 
different terms, and have asked their legal advisers to assist them in 
devising ways and means so as to escape those pitfalls into which the word- 
ing of the prospectus had unfortunately landed them; but because they 
possibly made a mistake some years ago, he asked them not to visit the 
directors with severe penalties on that account at the present time. Refer- 
ring to the price of the shares, he said he thought they were worth a great 
deal more than the market price. 

Mr. G. Jamieson seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Torr said, being partly responsible for the establishment of the com- 
mittee at the last mecting, he felt that the scheme put forward by the 
directors preserved for each class of shareholders as accurately as possible 
the rights that they possessed under the existing articles; he would there- 
fore heartily commend it as being, roughly speaking, as fair a scheme as 
practically the wit of man could devise on such a difscult question, The 
points, however, on which the committee desired to make, with the approval 
of the directors, slight modifications were that the Bill should be amended 
so as to provide that the 10 per cent. to the sinking fund certificates should 
be raised to 20 per cent., and the clause giving them one-half of the surplus 
earnings over 10 per cent. should be deleted ; that the capital of the company 
should be employed only in the development of the Shansi and Honan Con- 
cessions and matters incidental thereto until the sinking fund certificates 
had been wholly redeemed; and that the holders of bearer warrants should 
have the right of voting by proxy, which he would propose in the interests 
of their Continental friends. He hoped the scheme might be adopted. 

Mr. A. J. de Beaufort seconded the amendments. 

Mr. Williams thought there might be a great many valuable things going 
in China, and he doubted the wisdom of binding their hands. 

Mr. L. Oury said that the Continental shareholders, holding something 
like 500,000 to 600,000 Shansi shares, particularly desired to have one more 
representative on the Board. He represented the Banque de Paris and a 
large number of shareholders in Belgium and Switzerland, who had given 
him instructions to vote so as to secure that object. 

The Chairman said that he did not think there was any reason why the 
Board should not give them satisfaction. He entirely agreed with what 
had fallen from Mr. Williams on the subject of the second amendment, 
because if they limited the powers of any Board they limited their chances 
of making awed but in deference to the strong wishes expressed by their 
Continental friends they had given way on that matter. Coming to the 
point raised by Mr. Oury—and it was his appointment as a director which 
was in question—the Board were determined that no increase in the number 
of directors should be brought about by the inclusion of a gentleman who 
was directly or indirectly connected with the Stock Exchange. That was 
the only objection they had to him; they had suffered in days gone by on 
account of a supposed connection with the Stock Exchange, and they wished 
© Se netting in the future that might lend colour to a repetition of such 
attacks. 

There was a long discussion, and the Chairman said that the attempt to 
force them to nominate Mr. Oury as a director was brifging about the 
rejection of the proposals intended for the benefit of all shareholders in 
general. Mr. Torr then withdrew amendment 2. 

The Solicitor, at the request of the Chairman, read the resolution, 
with the addition proposed to be made, as follows: ‘‘ And subject also to the 
Bill being amended so as to provide that (1) the 10 per cent. to the a 
fund certificates be raised to 20 per cent., and the clause fiving them half 
the surplus earnings over 10 per cent. be deleted. (2) Holders of bearer 
warrants to have the right of voting by proxy.” 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

Subsequently a meeting of the Shansi shareholders was held under 
Mr. Carl Meyer’s chairmanship. A resolution was moved by Mr. Meyer, and 
seconded by Mr. Jamieson, that the Bill as introduced to Parliament was 
approved subject to such additional alterations as Parliament might make 
and the directors should approve. 3 

Mr. Torr proposed an amendment in favour of an adjournment 
to March 10 in order to give the Shansi shareholders an . +? of 
learning what had been done at the previous meeting. Mr. Bristowe 
seconded, and the amendment was carried by show of hands. DP or being 
demanded, the amendment was carried by 389,894 votes against 

Mr. Jamieson, replying to —_— gave some information as to the 
company’s output of coal and prospects in that direction. When No. 4 
shaft was completed, with that from No. 6 the output would be at least 
500 tons per diem, and as the work extended they hoped the quantity would 
be increased to 750 tons by June, and possibly to about 1,000 tons by the end 
of the year. Then they had for the present an ample coal supply for their 
own steam power, a matter which enabled them to effect a considerable 
economy and saving in actual working. Up to that point they had, at 
considerable expense, been buying coal from the native mines which 
surround the property. ‘that had now been got rid of. Over and above the 
coal required for their own consumption they had been enabled to send to the 
market, not a large, but some supply—enough to enable them to test the 
market as to how the coal would be taken. They were selling coal as far 
away as Peking, Tientsin and Hankow, and were getting what they con- 
sidered to be a very fair price. 

Separate meetings of the holders of Ordinary shares and of the Deferred 
— were afterwards held, at which resolutions approving tlie Bill were 
passed. 
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Reminiscences of My Life. 
By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top. With 15 Illustrations. 16s. net. 


“It is a book that will be read with very great interest, for it 
shows Sir Charles Santley in the light of an agreeable raconteur, 
There is much humour, some philosophy, and considerable variety in 
the narration of his dealings with the world in the course of the seventy- 
five years he has been in it. Its general intimacy is more in accord 
with the spirit of the day, which requires full details about all public 
favourites ; the character of the man can be gathered from the frequent 
expression of opinion to be found in its pages.” —Aforning Post. 


A Much Discussed Book. 


Nonconformity and Politics. 


By a NONCONFORMIST MINISTER. Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘«We have here a powerful, earnest, eloquent appeal, written 
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A Friar Observant. 
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century, and the state of chaos and general license which the example 
of Henry VIII and his matrimonial variations caused in all civilised 
lands. The whole story is high in tone without being high-flown in 
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‘* The tone and style of the book are distinctly good .. . a more 
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By L. M: MONTGOMERY. [Second Impression now ready. 

** We feel we have added another real friend to those we have mad 

in fiction, . . . A piece of work which is quite uncommonly good, as 
well as thoroughly interesting from the first page to the last.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

*¢ One ventures to say that it is destined to live as long as ‘ Alic 
in Wonderland.’ . . . It is better to have written one such book as this 
than to have produced a dozen novels of the ordinary type.” — World. 
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By E. HARRISON BARKER. In imperial 16mo. cloth ow 
= top, 32 Illustrations, 6s. net. (Uniform with ‘‘ Italy o 
talians,” by HELEN ZIMMKERN, and cther volumes in 
Series to be published in the Spring.) 
‘* Describes in a very interesting manner the people in many aspects. 
. Written in a manner which makes it very attractive reading. 
It should be cordially welcomed by the traveller, and the person who 
stays at home will gather from its pages a mass of information con- 
cerning contemporary France not otherwise easily obtainable.” 
Westminster Garctte. 
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By FRANCES SIMPSON. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 25 Illustrations, 2s. net. 
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By Major DE BOUILLANE DE LACOSTE. Super-royal 
8vo. cloth gilt, 113 Illustrations, 5 Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 
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TURGENEFF’S GERMAN LETTERS. 


TO JULIAN SCHMIDT. 
1868— 1875. 


44- 
3 Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
Thursday, 6 August 1868. 

Here are the dates you desire, my dear doctor. I have 
merely had to copy them from my last edition, in which 
my works are printed in chronological order. I give you 
their titles in French, as most of them have been trans- 
lated : 


Mémoires d’un Chasseur 1846-51 
+ André Kolossoff . 1844 | Unecorrespondance. 1854 
Le Ferrailleur . 1846 | Roudine. 
Les trois Portraits 1846 Faust. 1856 
Leja... 1846 Deux Journées dans 
Pétouchkoff . 1847 © les grands bois 1857 
Le Partage ‘ 1849 Anouschka 1857 
Journal d’un homme | Nichée de Gentils- 
de trop 1850 hommes 1858 | 
Les trois Rencontres . 1851 Héléne 1859 
+ Une conversation sur _ Premier Amour . 1860 
le grand chemin 1851 Peéresetenfants. . 1861 
Moumou. . 1852 Apparitions . - 1863 
L’Auberge du grand | + Assez «+ 
chemin. 1852 LeChien . . . 1865 
+A propos de Rossig- | Fumée 1866 
nols 1853 Lhistoire du lieutenant 
Les deux amis. 1853 Yergounoff . . 1867 
L’Antschar . . «1854 Le Brigadier. . . 1867 


I have also written the following comedies : ‘‘ L’ Impu- 


dence sans Argent ’’, ‘‘ Le Pain d’Autrui’’, ‘‘ Le 
Célibataire ’’, ‘‘ Trop menu, le fil casse’’, ‘‘ Une 
Provinciale ’’. The last-named I wrote in 1851. Since 


then I have avoided the stage—which proves the incor- 
rectness of Mérimée’s opinion. A few of my plays have 


' had a certain amount of success, because the most gifted 


actor whom I have ever seen, Martynoff, appeared in 
the leading parts. He is dead now. ‘‘ Un mois a la 
campagne ’’ was never acted; it has some merit, but 
the theme was more suitable for a novel than for a play. 
I have also written criticisms &c.’, and, woe is me ! verses 
as well, nay poems, which are sadly middling, like dirty 
lukewarm water. This melancholy stage of my literary 
activity lasted three years, 1843-46, and when my friends 
want to annoy me they quote something that I wrote 
at that time. 

I have sent you ‘‘ Yergounoff ’’, and will soon let you 
have ‘‘ Le Brigadier ’’, which has just appeared in the 
‘* Journal des Débats ’’. 

Pietsch has been here with me for the last five days, 
and sends his kindest regards. My heartiest remem- 
brances to vour dear wife and yourself. 


Yours, I. TURGENJEW. 


P.S.—Those which are marked + have not been trans- 
lated into French. Let me know which of my works 
you have not read. 


45- 
3 Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
Sunday, 18 October ’68. 


I have received the three copies,* my dear doctor. One 
of them has left for Russia at once, the second I shall 
send to France, the third Mme. Viardot and I have read 


© Of an article of Schmidt’s, entitled ‘‘ Ivan Tur njew ’’, in 
the Preussische Jahrbiicher ’’, vol. 22, p. 432. 


together. As far as I can judge (you know one can never 
preserve an entirely objective frame of mind, however 
hard one tries, in criticising the results of one’s own 
activity, any more than in criticising one’s own 
physiognomy), as far as I can judge, no one has ever 
spoken with so much acuteness and accuracy about me ; 
my limitations are so clearly pointed out and my whole 
personality is so clearly depicted. I feel really proud to 
have supplied you with material for such an essay. ° It 
has given me a great deal of pleasure, and I wish you to 
accept my heartiest thanks. Mme. Viardot quite agrees 
with me. I have learnt a great deal about myself—many 
things have suddenly become plain to me; for instance, 
my own relation to Ellis, whom I had only treated as a 
fortuitous image of the fancy. 

At the beginning of February I shall go to S. Peters- 
burg, and see you in Berlin. Look after yourself mean- 
while. My best remembrances to your dear wife and 
all our friends in Berlin, and my best wishes to yourself. 

Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—I forget if I told you that ‘‘ Yergounoff ”’ 
arrived safely. 


46. 


Hétel Prinz Max, Carlsruhe, 
Friday, 16 April ’69. 

My dear Herr Schmidt,—Have you received the parcel 
of books that I sent you from Weimar? I forgot the 
name of your street, and so I addressed it to L. Pietsch. 
It was all that I could find in Paris. I was unable to 
hunt out the first part of the ‘‘ Scénes de la vie Russe ’’ 
or the ‘‘ Mémoires d’un Chasseur ’’.* But perhaps you 
are less well acquainted with the second part. I spenta 
week at Weimar. They gave Mme. P. Viardot’s 
operetta, ‘‘ Der letzte Zauberer ’’, with great success. 
The music is really charming, and the librettoy did not 
appear so artless as, to speak plainly, I was afraid it 
might. It was all so graceful and cheerful, and the pro- 
duction was on the whole very good. 

Send me your full address, and tell me how Frau 
Schmidt and yourself are. Aren’t you coming to Berlin 
this year? You would receive such a hearty greeting. 

Kindest remembrances to all our friends and to 
yourself. Yours, I. TURGENJEW. 


47- 
3 Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
15 December 1869. 
I want to ask you to do something, my dear friend. 


Pisemski,{ whom I have informed of the success of his 
novel,§ wishes very much to enter into correspondence 


| with Herr Kayssler, in order to introduce to him his other 


novel, ‘‘ Das aufgewihlte Meer ’’. It is a powerful 
study of Russian life in the ’sixties, with many attacks 
on the so-called demagogues &c. It contains many fine 
situations, and the humour is even more mordant than in 
‘* Tausendseelen ’’, although the general construction of 
the work is less skilful. But if the German public liked 
‘* Tausendseelen ’’, they will like the ‘‘ Meer ’’ still 
more. I believe Herr Kayssler and the publisher both 
live in Berlin. Would you be so kind as to send me 
Dr. Kay ssler’ s } address, and perhaps say a word or two 


bl The title given to the first French of ‘the 
man’s Tales ”’ 

7 Turgeneff used to write the librettos for Mme. Viardot’s 
opere 

t ‘A cot known Russian novelist. 

§ “‘ Tausendseelen ’’, in the French translation ‘‘ Mille ames "’. 
TRANSLATOR. 
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to him, if you happen to know him personally? 1 should 
be glad to correspond with him as well. 

As for Ratch in ‘* Die Ungliickliche ’’, his name shows 
him to be a Czech, and he tells you so himself. The fact 
that a Russian calls him ‘‘ German dog ”’ or ‘‘ damned 
German "’ shows nothing. The ordinary man in Russia 
refers to all foreigners like that, wherever they come 
from. All the same, in the next edition I will make 
Ratch’s Czechishness more obvious, since you desire it. 

Best remembrances to your wife and all our good 


friends. Has Pietsch got back from his trip to Suez ?* 
Heartiest greetings. Yours, I. Ture. 
48. 
. 3 Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 


22 August 1870. 
My dear Friend,—On 26 July (that is to say nearly a 
month ago) I sent you a French document about 
Mr. Bonaparte, with the request either to get it printed 
in some paper or, if you did not think it suitable 
for publication, to send it back to me.t The document 


has not appeared anywhere, neither have I had it back, | 


and I begin to fear it may have been lost. Please send 


me a few words about it. 


German as you are, you cannot be more rejoiced over | 


the way things are turning out than I am. There is a 
complete end of all this immorality and hypocrisy. One 
must not forget the Russian proverb, ‘‘ Hit the snake 
on the head ’’, and while there is any life left in it one 
must think, with Cesar, that nothing has been done 
while anything remains undone. But I hope that what 
has been so admirably begun will be finished no less 
admirably. 

While I am writing to you I can hear through my 
closed windows a perpetual series of heavy concussions. 
Strassburg is being bombarded and, they say, is being 
stormed to-day. Iam sorry for the beautiful town, but 
these things cannot be helped. 

Otherwise everything is quite quiet here, though the 
weather is very disagreeable. Pietsch wrote to me from 
the battle-field of Wérth. My kindest regards to your 
wife and my best wishes to yourself. 

Yours most sincerely, 
I. TURGENJEW. 


49. 
Moscow, 15/3 June ’72. 


My dear Friend,—You meant to write and tell me the 
exact impression which the ‘‘ Torrents of Spring ’’ pro- 
duced upon your mind. Perhaps you have forgotten, or 
perhaps there is nothing especially complimentary that 
you want to say. I shall be in Berlin sooner than I 
supposed, probably as early as 6 July, and then I shall 
be able to get the answer out of you face to face. 

Now there is something else I want to ask you. A 
good friend of mine, Professor Kavelin, of S. Petersburg, 
has written a book in Russian called ‘‘ Problems in Psy- 
chology ’’. Probably you will be wondering extremely 
how a Russian comes to be writing a philosophical 
book. It is an excellent and original work too, dis- 
playing much independent research and a wide range 
of reading. Kavelin wants his book translated into 
German and printed (of course without any royalty, but 
also without any expense to himself). The Russian 
public would pay little attention even to a Russian Kant, 
if there could possibly be one. Do you think it would 
be possible to find a translator and a publisher for a work 
like that in Germany, or at any rate a publisher? We 
could easily find a translator here. The book is not a 
large one—about 300 pages. I believe it would attract 
some attention. Please let me know what vou think 
about it, plainly, shortly and decisively. You know my 


* Pietsch went to Egypt for the opening of the Suez Canal.— 
TRANSLATOR. 

+ This was a copy of s memorandum found among the papers 
of a deceased French politician, which Turgeneff asserted would 
show up the mendacity of Napoleon IIT. and his Government, and 
he wished to select this particular moment (July 1870) for its 
publication.—TRaNsLaTor. 


Moscow address—Turgenjew House, Pretchistenka, 
I should be very grateful to you. 
Well, au revoir before long. Kindest regards to your 
dear wife and heartiest greetings to yourself. 
Yours, I. TURGENJEW. 


50. 


48 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Monday, 13 January ’73. 


Dear Friend,—That you are really my friend your 
letter is the best evidence. My heartiest thanks, and 

1. I give you complete authority to publish the enclosed 
declaration. The very fact that I could possibly be 
accused of equivocation is the most painful part of the 
whole affair to me. 

2. I have not yet been able to procure the numbers 
of the ‘‘ Gaulois ’’ in question (it was probably the 
‘“* Gaulois ’’ and not the ‘‘ Figaro ’’—the ‘‘ Figaro ” 
has known of my antipathy for a long time, whereas the 
letter must be reckoned as a sort of compliment to me). 
But I will get the numbers, and if I find the thing, I know 
what course to pursue. 

3- Iam sending you my publisher’s letter, from which 
you can gather that, if you have not received my book, it 
is not my fault. I have sent him a rude letter about it. 
I am sending you a copy of the sixth volume at once, and 
if you receive the other copy after all, you can give the 
extra one to some friend in my name. 

4. I have just had a letter from Baron Ungern- 
Sternberg, to whom you introduced me during my last 
stay in Berlin. He wants to translate my last story for 
the ‘‘ Spener Zeitung ’’. Of course I give vou the 
necessary authority, and, in order that you may know 
with what you are dealing, I send you the December 
number of the ‘‘ Deux Mondes ”’, where vou will find 
a translation of the story. 

5. I know Taine, and shall probably see him shortly. 
I am not certain if he understands German. People 
who know all about the German language and the German 
character are only to be found on the ‘‘ Temps ” 
(Neffszer, Scherer, and other Alsatians). If vou will 
send them a copy, I shall be glad to see to it. I am 
looking forward eagerly to your book.* 

The disgusting conduct of which we have been speak- 
ing seems to have had some results. About four weeks 
ago I sent Paul Heyse a copy of my last volume, with a 
very friendly letter, and no answer has arrived yet. But 
I cannot believe that he feels offended as a German by 
the ‘‘ Torrents of Spring ”’. 

‘Im wunderschénen Monat Mai ’’ I shall certainly 
come to Berlin, and hope to find you there. Meanwhile, 
my best wishes, and again my thanks. Mv kindest 
regards to Frau Schmidt. 


Yours, I. TuRGENJEW. 


51. 


48 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Wednesday, 22 January ’73. 


My dear Friend,—My best thanks for your letter and 
the cutting from the ‘‘ N. Z.”’ + The affair has now been 
put straight, but I will not rest until I have discovered 
the corpus delicti, if there has ever been one. 

I am glad that you do not dislike my horse-butcher. 
In my description of the qualities of the horse (which is 
certainly too long) I did not wish to produce anything 
brilliant, but to enumerate all the valuable characteristics 
of a cossack horse, and I had them plainly dictated to 
me by an old cossack officer, a superfluous piece of 
caution. You are absolutely right about the subject of 
the ‘‘ Nutshell ’’, but it is not entirely my fault. I think 
I am now on the track of a good—at any rate a wide— 
subject. But I must first to go to Russia, and besides 
, . writing does not amuse me as it used to, especially 


* “Geschichte der Franzésischen Literatur °*__second edition. 


Frav Scumipt. 
+ ‘‘ National Zeitung.”’ 
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when I have to cover a wide field. However, one must 
force one’s inclinations. 

‘““ Vous me faites venir l’eau 4 la bouche ’’, as the 
French put it, with what you wanted to say, but do not 
say, about the German character. I must have it either 
verbally or in writing. That I felt a certain pique 
against Germany while I was writing the ‘‘ Torrents of 
Spring ’’ is undeniable, but that is nothing to the pique 
which I have often felt against Russia (and against 
France too—remember the lines in ‘‘ Apparitions ’’, 
downright hatred). Against Sweden, Denmark, and 
Italy I have never felt the slightest pique. That I 
heartily love Germany, no one in the world will ever be 
able to disprove. 


Your strictures on the last chapter of the ‘‘ Torrents — 
of Spring ’’ are quite right. It was a mere weakness, a | 


tribute which I thought I owed to morality. I paid no 
tribute at all by it, as I ought to have seen beforehand. 
What you are aiming at with your exclamation 
“ Aeneas !’’ I cannot make out. For all my labours 
I have not been able to decipher your epithet. I give 
you an accurate photographic reproduction of it below. 
What does the enigma mean? 

Remember me to all our friends. Best greetings and 
wishes to yourself. 

Yours most sincerely, 
I. TURGENJEW. 


52. 
48 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Sunday, 23 February ’73. 
My dear Friend,—You can do me a great service; I 
want half an hour of your time and five silbergroschen 
of your money. The second edition of ‘‘ Fathers and 
Sons ’’ has just appeared, and I have only just read 
through the book—the translation—for the first time. 


Though I praised the rendering with unexampled | 
enthusiasm in my preface, there are quite horrible | 


manglings and misunderstandings in it (see, for in- 


stance, pp. 358! !, 202, and elsewhere). I have corrected | 
them all, but am not quite sure whether my German is | 


always accurate. Just run your eye over the book, of 
course without reading it through, and take a look at 
my corrections. When you have done that and amended 
what is absolutely necessary, please send the book with 
your imprimatur to 


G. Frébel, 
Court Printing Works, 
Rudolstadt ”’ ; 


and then it will be the five silbergroschen’s turn. I have 
written to the printer about it. My warmest thanks in 
advance for your kindness. My gout has left me, and I 
am now working at a novel, somewhat too long unfor- 
tunately, with which I mean finally to close my literary 
career. Ong November of this year I shall be fifty-five, 
and then intellectual as well as other kinds of production 
must cease.* 

I shall certainly see you at the beginning of June. 
Meanwhile, keep well and cheerful. Best remembrances 
to your dear wife and all our friends, and to yourself 
above all. Yours, I. TURGENJEW. 


P.S.—I shall be delighted to have a few lines in answer 
to this. 


53- 
Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Monday, 3 March ’73. 


You are the most good-natured man on earth, and I 
offer you my sincerest thanks. But you should not have 
refrained, when once you had started reading the book, 
from correcting as rigorously as you thought proper—it 
could only have been an improvement. 


* Turgeneff published nothing in 1873. In 1874 and 1875 only 
short stories from his pen appeared. It was not till 1876 that he 
finished and published his novel ‘‘ Virgin Soil ’’. 


With regard to your two comments— 

1. Russian peasants, partly from laziness, partly from 
their kindly feeling for animals, often drive without a 
bit. The iron bit hangs below the horse’s mouth, and 
he goes along motu proprio., In large towns, S. Peters- 
burg for example, the police have to interfere to stop 
this habit of theirs. 

2. Certainly ‘‘ tief bewegt ”’ is bad and incorrect. In 
the French translation we find ‘‘ N. se sentit étrange- 
ment troublée ’’ ; that is to say, at the moment when she 
sees herself in the looking-glass she wishes to give 
herself to Bazaroff; it is, as it were, a sudden flash 
of sensuality, and thus only do the following words 
| ‘* No, no ’’, become comprehensible. ‘‘ Betroffen ’’ or 
** wunderbar verwirrt ’’ would certainly be better.* 

If you will be so kind as to send me an alternative sug- 
gestion at once (the passage is right at the bottom of 
_ p. 187), I will send it forthwith to the printer. 

I am eagerly expecting your two works, especially 
the ‘‘ History of French Literature ”’.7 

My gout has left me, but I have been in my room for 
three days with a wicked attack of grippe. I am allow- 
ing myself to be maltreated by homceopathy, without 
any result so far. 

My kindest regards to your dear wife and to all my 
other friends, and my best wishes to yourself. 

Yours, I. TURGENJEW. 


P.S.—I have at last received a very kind and clever 
letter from Paul Heyse. He has also sent me two 
volumes of the Library of Foreign Fiction, containing 
my ‘‘ Faust and ‘‘ First Love’’. He praises the 
translation (by a lady, Claire von Glimer) very highly, 
and criticises the authorised Riga translation.{ I have 
looked through ‘‘ First Love ’’, and thought it very 
pretty. 


54- 

| 48 Rue de Douai, Paris, 

| 6 May ’73. 

| My dear Friend,—Here I come suddenly tumbling in 
on you with an indiscreet request. I thought that when 
I had read through the copy of ‘‘ Fathers and Sons ”’ 
they would print the new edition straight away at Rudol- 
stadt. But here come the proof-sheets, and I am obliged 

| to leave Paris in a fortnight for Baden, Zurich, Vienna, 

Marienbad or Carlsbad, and lastly Berlin. Where in 


| all the world can the proofs find me? You suspect 


_ already the appalling proposition which is to follow— 
| will you let them send the proofs to you? It would be 
| an immense service to your friend, and of course you 
would have carte blanche to make any corrections you 
chose. But, for heaven’s sake, do not hesitate to answer 
‘*No’’. If you cannot do it, the thing can be printed 
from the first corrected copy. 

It is the same with all the translations. In Claire von 
Gliimer’s too there are some irritating distortions. For 
instance, in ‘‘ First Love ’’ (Library of Foreign Fiction, 
Vol. VI., p. 205, line 7 from the bottom) we find the old 
princess instead of the young princess, which turns the 
whole story upside down. It is a small detail, but little 
details like that harass and torment the wretched author. 

I have not read Paul Heyse’s novel, but I take you 
at your word about it. With all their enormous advan- 
tages, the Germans lack the power of telling a story. 
The Romance nations have had it from an early period 
(Boccaccio, the Provengals &c.), the Slavs have got 
something of it from the East (‘‘ The Thousand-and-One 
Nights ’’ &c.). The Germans are too fond of displaying 
their plot at the outset, or at least giving a strong hint 
of it. 

1 have done nothing all this time. Many things are 
vaguely passing through my mind, but I must have a 
breath of Russian air first. When I have finished my 
long (much too long) novel, I hope that some of the 


* These remarks refer to a passage in “‘ Fathers and Sons’. 

+ Turgeneff refers to the second volnme of the “ History of 
French Literature ’’ and ‘‘ Neue Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben 
unserer Zeit ’’.—Fravu ScHMIDT. 

t Turgeneff’s German publisher lived at Riga. 
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characters will have something of Bazaroff’s fine broad 
shoulders. 

But I should dearly like to give you some real amuse- 
ment once more; for I shall have to stop soon; I feel it 
only too plainly, in spite of all your exhilarating words. 

If I come to Berlin, I shall stay at least three days. 
Au revoir in any case. Kind regards to your wife and 
heartiest good wishes to yourself. 


Yours, Iw. TURGENJEW. 


55- 
Maison Halgard, Bougival, near Paris, Seine et Oise, 
Friday, 29 August ’73. 
My dear Friend,—To my everlasting shame I have 
been so long in answering your letter written on 


23 July (!!!) that I am not sure now where you are— 
certainly not in Berlin; but I must address this there 


§ 


tion me in such a fine and flattering fashion ; (2) your 
article on Flaubert’s ‘‘ Antoine ’’ * ; and (3) your essay 
on Frau Stein,* which my friend Pietsch sent me, and 
in which you hit the right nail on the head as usual, 
My best thanks for allofthem. As tothe “‘ Tentation ”, 
unfortunately you are quite right, and I must confess 
that this remarkable book is not enjoyable just because it 
is so inhuman. I have published nothing new lately; 
otherwise you should have had it at once. I havea large 
work in my mind. The sketch seems satisfactory, and 


on the chance, hoping that your letters are forwarded to ~ 
you. I actually stayed nearly six weeks at Carlsbad, © 


and then returned here a monthago. Iam now enjoying 
the fresh air, and living a combined vegetable and animal 
life in complete retirement with my friends the Viardots 
(& propos, as soon as I receive an answer from you, I will 


send you the photographs you ask for). I have given | 


myself up to doing nothing, or rather to working at 
nothing, reading now and again Virgil or Ovid (I have 
for some unknown reason suddenly taken to Latin), and 
also Lessing’s ‘‘ Laocoon ’’, the life of G. Grote by his 
wife, a rather ridiculous but touching piece of work, and 
other odds and ends. The shooting season is-close at 
hand, and if the gout, which has hitherto been as quiet 
as a mouse, allows me, I shall make an effort to polish off 
a few partridges. 

The publisher has sent me the second edition of 
Fathers and Sons ’’’. I amafraid ... .* 


56. 
48 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Thursday, 2 April 

My dear Friend,—Pietsch must have told you of the 
bitter repentance which I am feeling for the fault which 
I have committed towards you. I want (1) to ask you 
again for your pardon, (2) to recommend to you most 
warmly my friend Flaubert’s book, ‘‘ La Tentation de 
Saint Antoine ’’ (you will receive it, if you have not 
received it already). I hope you will like this striking 
work, and, if so, I hope you will be kind enough to write 
an article on it. I needn’t tell you how important it is 
to the author to have an expression of opinion from so 
great an authority as yourself. Do this for me, my 
dear doctor, and I will erect to you in my heart a pyramid 
with an altar of thanksgiving in the middle of it. 

I must say that I like Flaubert’s book immensely, 
** abstraction faite de l’amitié ’’, as the French say. 


for Russia, by way of Berlin. I hope to see you then, 
and meanwhile I send you my hearty good wishes and 
kindest remembrances to Frau Schmidt. 

Yours, Iw. TURGENJEwW. 


57- 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Thursday, 26 November ’74. 


Vear Friend,—I have recently received from you and 
read : (1) Your ‘‘ Characterbilder ’’+ in which you men- 


* The rest of the letter is missing. Probably it was given 
away as an autograph.—Frav 

+ ‘‘Characterbilder der Zeitgenéssichen Literatur—Turgenjew 
und Pisemski.’’—Frav Scumipr. 


I think I have still something to say and something to 
tell the world, but unfortunately I have not yet managed 
to set it down in black and white. 

I have at last finished correcting the ‘‘ Hunting 
Sketches ’’, a heavy job. You will receive them from 
the publisher, but there is only one short and unimportant 
sketch which you have not seen already. 

I am glad you like Zola. His new novel, or rather 
the continuation of his great novel, is finished, but will 
not be published till February. 

To-morrow I shall send you a novel by an author of 
the same school, not so strong and more delicate. The 
author is called Alphonse Daudet and the book 
‘* Froment jeune et Risler ainé’’. I think it will be to 
your taste. 

I have received Rodenberg’s ‘‘ Rundschau ’’. Be- 
tween ourselves, Auerbach’s and Storm’s things strike 
me as very feeble. Pietsch praised ‘‘ Waldinsel ’’{ to 
me very highly; but there is no character in it who 
takes any hold of one; it contains psychological indi- 
cations and poetry, but the former open up no vistas of 
thought and the latter is flat. Auerbach’s tale is simply 
nothing. 

Kindest regards to your wife and our friends, and 
hearty good wishes to yourself. 


Yours, Iw. TURGENJEW. 


58. 


50 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Saturday, 13 February ’75. 


Dear Friend,—I am pleased to hear that you like 
the photographs. I would have sent you Flaubert’s 
and Zola’s, but it is not so easy. Flaubert has not 
allowed anyone to photograph him for the last fifteen 
years, and Zola has never allowed anyone to photograph 
him at all. The latter is what the French call ‘ un 
sanglier ’’. He sits almost continuously at home with 
his wife, wears no gloves, does not own a dress-coat, and 
will have nothing to do with the little vanities of life— 
having his portrait taken for instance. But I do not 
mean to give it up, and will employ all my powers of 
persuasion. 

I have received the Vienna paper, four numbers, and 
will show them to Zola to-morrow. He gets a rap on 
the knuckles occasionally, but on the whole they treat 
him as if he were somebody, and that is the important 


thing. 
In three weeks’ time (no juking !) I shall leave Paris | 


Do you know Flaubert’s ‘‘ Education Sentimentale ” 
(a thoroughly silly title)? 1 scarcely think you do. It 
is perhaps his most striking work, though there is very 
little that is sympathetic about it. It has been a failure 
in France. The French find it too uncompromising. 
It appeared shortly before the war, and was a sort of 
prophecy (does one say ‘‘ Prophezei ’’ or ‘‘ Prophezei- 
hung ’’?). Would you like me to send it to you? 

In your letter there was one word which I could not 
read—where you are speaking of Tatiana B-——a’s 
nephew. “‘ A faithful ’”? what was it? 

Kind regards to your dear wife and all our good 
friends, and hearty good wishes to yourself. 

Yours, Iw. TURGENJEW. 


* “‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher,”’ vol. 34, pp. 505 and 386 re 
spectively.—Frav Scumipt. 

+ Apparently a mistake for ‘‘ Waldwinkel”’ : see letter 39.— 
TRANSLATOR. 
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